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PREFACE. 

Thk following pages contain, in substance, the matter that appeared dur- 
ing tlie summer of 1841, in a series of articles, in the "Vox Populi," a 
■weekly newspaper published at Lowell. They were hastily prepared amidst 
a pressure of business matters. The writer makes no pretensions to literary 
honors, and did not attempt a work to stand the test of literary criticism. 
lie trusted to nothing but the truth, and justice of his statements, to recom- 
mend it to the attention of the community. He was excited to the work hy 
a deep sense of the importance of the public mind being informed correct- 
ly as to the condition of the operative portion of the population of our man- 
ufaccuring villages. His object was to awaken the minds of the com- 
munity, and especially the operatives themselves, to an enquiry into the reah 
nature and tendency of the factory system, as it now exists. He expected 
no other use would be made of the thoughts he then published, than to be 
equally read, and thrown aside, and forgotten. But he did hope, the impor- 
tance of the subject would make an impression upon some minds, which 
would arouse them to some action, that might in time lead to results, benefi- 
cial to the hard working operatives in our mills. 

Recent events have occurred, which have awakened an inquiry among 
the operatives, as to what the Rights of humanity demand. The late re- 
duction of wages has withdrawn the veil, that has been spread-over the factory 
system, and the operatives have opened their eyes, and with surprise behold 
the true characters of the agents and managers of the mills, who. have been 
pretending so much kindness and fatherly regard for them. They now be- 
hold them, as they really are at all times, the paidjagents of the hard hearted 
moneychangers, and a gold-worshipping and poverty-oppressing aristocracy. 
And they have now become impressed with the truth and importance of the 
matters contained in these pages; and it is at their urgent request, that the 
writer lias consented to their republication. If anything tliat he has done, 
or may do, can he of any service in rendering their condition better, his la- 
bors will be amply repaid, by the consciousness of the fact 

The author consents, the more readily to this republication, from the 
fact, that as the manufacturing population increases in New England, (and 
it it a rapidly incro-sing portion of the community,) the oppression of the 
corporations, as the employing party, becomes more marked ; and they take 
bolder strides toward exercising an absolute and degrading despotism over 
those, tp whom they condescend to give employment. 

The form of a pamphlet he prefers, as it will thereby attain a wider cir- 
culation (and consequently do more good,) than it could attain in a newspa- 
per, divided as it. mint needs be into many rumbers. 

The author has rflvised tbfl work as hastily, as he originally prepared it, 
— and this fact v, ill account for any errors or faults, that imdoubtely will ap- 
,, Mr . -n . THE AUTHOR, 
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CORPORATIONS AND OPERATIVES. 



I.N order to understand the true state and condition of a manu- 
facturing population, under our present factory system, it is neces- 
sary to carefully examine the interests of the different parties, con- 
cerned in the enterprise, whether they be /proprietors or operatives, 
— and to analize their real motives in the parts they perform. J » t 
the remarks, I shall find it necessary to make in the course of this 
work, I shall speak particularly of Lowell and its inhabitants; and 
for the reasons, that it is emphatically the manufacturing city of the 
new world, and that the writer, by a residence here of some ten year', 
is enabled to give the results of bis own observations in relation to 
nutters as they exist in Lowell; but I believe the statements that 
will be made, will apply with equal truth, to all manufacuiringvil'Iagcs 
of any considerable importance, in New England; — and this, I would 
have the reader bear in mind throughout. 

There are two, distinct, leading interests tying at the bottom of 
things in this city. The one, is the interest of the combined wealth 
of the Corporations, and the oilier, is the interest of the great mass 
of the People, living in Lowell, but who receive no share of Hie 
large dividends, made by the manufacturing establishment. These 
may be properly denominated, the former, the " non-resident inter- 
est," and the latter, the "resident interest." The persons interested, 
ate on the first part, wealthy individuals, the owners of the stock, 
who reside in Boston and New York, or some place, other than 
Lowell. On the oiher part, are the people of Lowell, male and fe- 
male, who live here, and whose labor and exertions here support 
themselves, and furnish large dividends to the non resident stock-hold- 
ers. These interests are sometimes concurrent, but gcmralhj opponent. 

I espouse the interest of the People, as distinguished from the in- 
terest of the Corporations. I advocate the causs of the laboring 
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men and women — the residents of Lowell. 1 am one of them, — and 
with them, are all my sympathies; — and as I contend in their cause, 
my motto shall be, " Justice, Truth and Equal Rights." I de- 
sire their elevation to that station in the social scale, to which their 
usefulness entitles them: and in their name, I demand that such im- 
provements be made in their situation and condition, as shall secure 
to them, their just share of the products of their own labor. And 
in order to the accomplishment of this object, I ask them to hear me, 
while I speak the truth — naked, plain, and simple, although they 
may sometimes deem it, rugged, harsh, and unpleasant. And I 
would here warn them to beware of deception in its thousand shapes. 
And above all, I conjure them, to dash from their lips, the cup of 
nauseous flattery, prepared for them by the p*id servants of an in- 
terested aristocracy, by a pensioned press, and a bought priesthood. 
The truth, although, like the healing draught of the skilful physi- 
cian, it may be sometimes disagreeable to the taste, is nevertheless 
more wholesome, than the more pleasant and tempting preparations, 
that falsehood and misrepresentation may offer. 

I make these preliminary remarks in consequence of the efforts 
that have been made, and especially, within the last few months, to 
give as I believe, a perverted and deceptive impression of the con- 
dition of the " operatives in the mills." The motives for deception, 
and the means used, will be noticed in due course. 

That there are evils existing here, even the " Vindicator of the 
character and condition of the Lowell Females" admits. Let us 
then, come out and fearlessly examine what and whero they are, and 
publish them, so that the public may understand them, and demand 
their correction. 

This I purpose to do : although it may be deemed a thankless 
task, to labor thus for those, who had rather kiss their chains, and 
admire the glittering tinsel and finery with which their iron links 
are concealed, than declare their wrongs, and stand forth, and show 
their shackles, that they may be struck from their already palsying 
limbs. I shall go on, not expecting to escape the penalty that has 
ever been visited upon my predecessors, who have dared to tread 
upon this ground, the frowns and curish growlings of those interest- 
ed, seconded by the feebler yelpings ot their dupes, the deceived 
among the sufferers. 

Let me in the first place, put the question to every candid mind 
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in the community, whether those, who do the labor that produces the 
wealth, that is here created, receive, as a compensation for their la- 
bor, their just proportion of the profits, according to the sweat, and 
toil, and time by them contributed to the enterprise? And in the 
next place, — Is the moral, intellectual, and physical condition of the 
operatives in the mills, such as well-informed persons would wish 
their children to be in ? To answer these questions, let me ask one 
wore, — Is their situation, and are the influences that surround them 
such, as the rich stock-holders, and their agents and superintendent* 
would have their sons and their daughters placed in, and subjected 
to! Certainly such a question, it is idle to ask. Every one knows, 
that the condition of factory operatives would be considered a deg- 
radation, to which those persons would not suffer their children to 
descend. It would be considered a damning disgrace to the family, 
and a stain upon their fancied aristocracy for one of them even to 
associate, in any manner, with a factory operative. Now such 
a state of things is certainly wrong. The operatives in the 
mills render vastly more to the well being of the community, than 
thousands, who look upon them with disdain. Then why should 
they not receive such compensation, and be placed in such circum- 
stances as would give them a place in society, commensurate with 
the service they render to society. Do they receive such compensa- 
tion ? Do such circumstances surround them 1 Is their grade and 
standing in society, in any respect, considered equal to the worth- 
less, — nay worse than worthless drones, the children of those who 
fatten upon their toil and blood ? 

Are these things so, is the question — not whether they ought to 
be so. 

No one will at this day deny, that every one, whatever his station 
may be, should receive due honor, according to what he may render 
to the well being of society. "The workman is worthy of his hire,' 
is the doctrine, the divine teacher, Christ declared to his disciples 
and through them, to the world. The old theory, that the many 
should labor, that a few may roll in idleness and luxurious ease, was 
long ago exploded. And the doctrine, that every one is entitled 
to honor and distinction, according to the merits of his acts, was es- 
tablished by the voice and blood of the patriots of the revolution. 

Far be it from me, to say a word to degrade the character of that 
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class of persons of which I speak. I seek (o exalt their condition., 
to that station they truly merit, but from which, they are now most 
unjustly excluded. Should I say that no stigma rests upon the char- 
acter of the factory operatives, especially the female portion of them 
— that they hold a position in society on a level with others, no 
more useful to society than themselves, I should say that which 
every one, at all conversant with the true state of things, woold feel 
in his soul, — would know to be false. Such misrepresentation and 
downright falsehood would do them no good; — it might indeed flat- 
ter the vanity of some, thereby blinding their eyes to the true esti- 
mation in which they are held, and deter them from taking suitable 
measures for demanding their rights. 

In order that they may maintain their proper station in society 
and command due respect, they must keep pace with those, in other 
situations, in their advancement in physical, social, intellectual, and 
moral improvement. And in order thnsto advance, time and opportu- 
nities must he provided. Such provisions are not made to a sufficient 
extent. The operatives in the factories, instead of advancing, do 
certainly retrograde in some points, and it is thought by many, that 
taking the factory operatives as a whole, they do deteriorate in all 
the points above mentioned. They certainly have not the time or 
the opportunity to make very rapid advances in knowledge, or mor- 
als, as every one must know who pays any regard to the true situa- 
tion of factory operatives. On this supposition alone, can be ac- 
counted for, that estimation prejudicial to their characters, which, 
whether just or unjust, and whatever may be said to the contnry, 
docs exist in the minds of the community, that although they 
merit a better fate, yet in consequence of the circumstances, in 
which they are placed, and the influences thrown around them, those 
qualities which always must command respect, become in a measure 
tarnished and beditnmed. If this be the case, they ought not to re- 
ceive censure. Let the blame fall where it justly belongs, upon the 
overweening avarice of those who live in splendor on the earnings 
of these wronged sufferers of reproach. And let the voice of the 
people be heard in their behalf, not to flatter them, that they may 
Lear their burdens with patience and suffer in silence, but to de- 
mand that their wrongs may be redressed, and that such reforms 
may be made in their condition, as will ensure to them, in reality 



and truth, that honorable standing in society, which honest industry 
should always enjoy. 

Anticipating then, for my pains, the frowns of very many of that 
same class of persons, for whose benefit and true welfare I labor, I 
shall proceed to give a plain and unvarnished statement of the con- 
dition of the operatives in the Lowell Factories, noticing those cir- 
cumstances aud influences, which are peculiar to a manufacturing 
population. My aim is to subserve the cause of humanity, and pro- 
mote the best interests of the laboring men and women, of whom 
this community is principally composed. I would say nothing in 
the captious spirit of fault-finding ; — I would " nothing extenuate, 
nor set down aught in malice ; " I would give an account of things 
as they are, in the language of truth and justice. And if any thing 
should be said that may wound the feelings of any one, or which 
may be considered prejudicial to the character of any person or class 
of persons, I would have it distinctly understood, that the writer is 
incapable of intending any injury to that useful portion of this com- 
munity, whose condition he proposes to consider. So far from it, 
his direct aim is,, to benefit the condition of that class of individuals, 
by exposing the evils of their situation and calling upon the com- 
munity to correct them. He will make an exposition ot facts,— 
and if there be any, whose feelings may be injured by those facts 
being made public, let them remember that the writer does not cause 
those facts to exist; — and let them remember that the truth, howev- 
er unpleasant it may be to some individuals, should never be sup- 
pressed when the great cause of humanity demands its publication- 

The amount of good arid evil, that is lost and gained by the per- 
sons, who gather here from all quarters and from most all grades and 
conditions in society, to work in the factories, cannot be accurately 
weighed and measured ; nor can even an approximate estimate be 
made. Ail calculations based upon certain ascertained data, must 
be very wide from the truth, unless qualified by many unascertaina- 
ble facts that are peculiar to a place like Lowell. 

I shall therefore plainly and briefly notice the peculiar circum- 
stances in which the operatives are placed, and ask all persons lo 
use their own judgment, guided by their experience of the immuta- 
ble laws of cause and effect, as to what must be their results upon 
their morals, intellect, health and general well-being. 

In the first place, I would notice the bringing together of so 
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many females, and their being compelled to board together in large 
and crowded families. This of itself I believe to be a great evil- 
There are congregated together here some eight thousand femalei 
more or less, — for the most part between the ages of fifteen and thir- 
ty, the greater part ot them having come from among the farmers 
of this and the neighboring States. These girls, coming as they do 
from the various grades of society in the country, differ widely in 
their education and moral culture; but the greater portion of them, 
like the daughters of New England farmers generally, have been re- 
spectably educated, and have been well instructed in the strict mo- 
rality, so common to the character of that worthy portion of the com- 
munity. But they come here unschooled in the crooked ways of the 
world, and ignorant of the deceptive arts and false appearances that 
vice puts on. Among the thousands thus collected here from all 
quarters, notwithstanding the strictest scrutiny may be observed, 
there must unavoidably be some vicious persons, but who from ne- 
cessity show an outside garb of purity. Those who come here from 
the country, being obliged by the " regulations,'' or if not, for the 
most part driven by necessity to board in the Corporation Boarding- 
Houses,* where are crowded together in one family from thirty to 
forty persons, being entire strangers perhaps to all, must of necessi- 
ty form a promiscuous companionship with those, whose former 
characters they have no means of knowing. Pleased with the nov- 
elty of their new life, and with an ever active curiosity, now newly 
excited, they are of course anxious to learn the ways and customs 
of their new situation. They are away from the care and watch- 
fulness of parental love, upon which they have always relied for 
counsel, — they are in the midst of strangers; — and artless and un- 
suspecting, they naturally look to their new associates for examples 



* It is probably well known to most persons that the regulations of most, 
if not all the Corporations require the operatives in the mills to board io 
houses belonging to the Corporations. At about the time that these articles 
firot appeared, it was denied by the defenders and apologists of the Corpo- 
rations that these regulations were any thing more than a dead letter, as it 
was not attempted to enforce them. But lately the operatives are compel- 
led to board in the Corporation houses or submit to a loss ; the Corpora- 
tions taking the privilege of paying a part of thc-ir board to the keepers of 
ikeir boarding houses, which of course, they make up by a corresponding 
reduction of wages. 
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and instruction. As too often happens, they at last discover, that the 
friends to whom they have trusted, have led them unwittingly astray. 

Such evil, to a greater or less extent, must result from the indis- 
criminate congregating in large families, of so many inexperienced 
females, away from the protecting care of their parents and friends. 

It may be said that the care and restraint, exercised by the keep- 
ers of the boarding houses, over their respective families, is suffi- 
ciently salutary to guard them against all evils. This would un- 
doubtedly be true, if they lived in small families; but what can be 
expected from the head of a family of fifty persons, by the way of 
that parental care and counsel, that is so much needed, over their 
general conduct and moral culture. Their time must necessarily be 
employed, in providing for the bodily necessities of their boarders. 

Another evil consequence of condensing the operatives into so 
small a space, by compelling them to board so many in one family, 
is, that they are thereby deprived of the opportunities for quiet, un- 
disturbed reflection, so important to the moral and intellectual im- 
provement of the mind. " Retire to thv closet " was the instruc- 
tion of Christ to his disciples. This precept of the Master, all 
should remember, and practice. Solitude teaches many useful les- 
sons. Its influence is purifying and sanctifying. When we are in 
its solemn presence, the soul retires within itself; we turn our eyes 
within and nothing can then escape the involuntary, searching gazo 
of our own consciences. Every action, every word, and e*ery 
thought is brought to judgment and weighed in the balance of exact 
justice. The sentence of condemnation on all that is wrong, cannot 
then be avoided. Conscience, thunder-toned then speaks. It is 
then we feel remorse for past errors, and in the stillness of solitude, 
make solemn resolutions of repentance. The operatives who 
board in the Corporation boarding-houses, do not enjoy the op- 
portunities for this necessary retirement. They have no lime nor 
place to sing, in the sweet strain of the poet : 

Hail, mildly, pleasing Solitude, 
Companion of the wise and good, 
But, from whose holy, piercing eye, 
The herd of fools and villains fly. 

Their minds are eternally confused in the endless bustle, and 
noise, and gabble, that is continually going on around them, uud 
from which they cannot without inconvenience escape. 
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The want of these times ami opportunities for reflection, which 
persons in all otlur situations in life have, must have a tendency to 
induce levity and a thoughtless state of mind, unfavorable to moral 
and intellectual improvement. 

Another evil that should be noticed, is the short time allowed the 
operatives for their meals. Afier allowing them sufficient time to go 
from the mills to their boarding houses and back again, they have, 
with the exception of the time allowed during summer, for dinneri 
but about fifteen minutes in which to eat. This is. not sufficient 
time for them to properly masticate a sufficient quantity of food for 
the healthful support of life ; and they must either eat less than is 
necessary, or it must go into their stomachs in a state unfit for the 
nourishment of the body. Hence to gain another minute at the ta- 
ble, they arc obliged to hurry to and from their ineuls. more like a 
herd of cattle than like human beings. 

Another, and a great evil, that exists in the condition of the fac- 
tory operatives, is the crowded state of their sleeping apartments. 
There are in the boarding houses three, tour, and sometimes it is 
said more beds, stowed into one room ; and here six, eight, or more 
persons are obliged to sleep, inhaling and re-inhaling the same air, 
thereby made poisonous and deleterious to health. There is no 
need of words to show the injurious effect of this. Every one must 
iindeist'ind the pernicious and destructive effect, of so many persons 
sleeping in the same room, and breathing the same ;.ir. In view of 
this fact alone, it is no wonder that the bloom of health, with which 
they rome here, fades from the. cheeks of so many females after 
working in the factories a short time. 

This is a matter of absolute cruelty to the bard working opera- 
tives in our mills, and should no longer be toleraied. There is no 
class of persons in the U. States, that suffer so severely in this re- 
spect — not even the slaves of the South. 

Another item, in relation to the condition of the Factory opera- 
tives, worthy of the serious consideration of the community, is the 
price paid by the females for board. This is regulated by the cor- 
porations, and of course is fixed as low as will merely afford to the 
operatives, a hare subsistence, and enable the Boarding-house keep- 
ers, with the strictest economy, to live and pay their bills; and this 
lhey have not always been able to do, as is well known to the citi- 
zens of Lowell generally, and as the grocers, butchers and bakers 
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have too often known to their cost. Although the girls nominally 
pay their own board, it is for the interest of the corporations, that 
the price of board should be as low as possible, for the lower the 
price of board is, the lower can a sufficient number of hands be pro- 
cured. Hence it is, that the corporations undertake to dictate as to 
the price of board, (instead of letting it regulate itsslf, like all other 
matters,) which is in fact dictating to the operatives, what they shall 
eat and drink, and how comfortably they may be lodged, — at any 
rate so far as to say, that they shall have no better food or lodging 
than the scanty pittance they allow, will provide. Every thing, 
that is paid for the comfort and convenience of the operatives, is con- 
sidered as being robbed irom the " poor widows and orphans,'' the 
rich stock-holders, to squander in furnishing a comfortable living to 
"factory girls?' 

The price of board for girls is limited in the corporation Board- 
ing-houses, to $1, 37 1-2 cents per week.* Those, who have been 
in a position to know any thing about the expense of house-keeping, 
as the prices of all kinds of provisions have been, can judge for 
themselves, what kind of food and how comfortable accommodations 
can, be afforded for that price. 

There has always been much complaint about the "living" in the 
corporation Boarding-houses; and the answer to such complaints 
has ever been, that " it is as good as can be furnished for the price 
paid." And the justness of this remark has generally silenced all 
cniplaints. And it certainly seems to ni3 that one dollar and 
thirtv-seven and a half cents per week, after paying other necessary 
expenses, such as rent, fuel, washing, &,c. will not. buy a sufficient 
quantity of good, wholesome food, for the subsistence of a laboring 
person. For the drones, who curl their lips in contempt of honest 
labor, and drag out a life of indolence, it may be sufficient, and more 



* The price of board was first fixed by the Corporations at one djlar and 
twenty-five cents, per week; at which price it continued, till about the 
rear 1830 or 1837; when, after a great many of the boarding-house keep- 
ers had lost what little they had before, and become bankrupt, in conse- 
quence cf the rise of provisions, that took place about that tithe, the board 
was raised, twelve and a half cents per week ; and one dollar and thirty- 
seven and a half cents was the price of board at the time these statements 
vere first published ; but some months since the price was reduced to one 
dollar and twenty-Jive cents, te which price it is still restricted. 
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than justice would accord them. But the industrious, laboring fac- 
tory operatives should be better provided for. 

Some of the evils already noticed may be attributed to the low 
price of board: and there are some others arising from the same 
cause, that we shall here mention. 

The price of board being so low, the keepers of the Boarding- 
houses, in order to a living, are obliged to crowd the greatest possi- 
ble number into one tenement, and of course cannot furnish them 
with so comfortable accommodations as they should have. 

On account of the crowded state of the houses, if a girl has a 
friend, a brother or a sister call to see her, with whom she has some 
of their own private affairs to talk over, there is no opportunity in 
the house to avoid the inquisitiveness of the throng. Hence they 
are often seen standing in the entries and at the doors, and often un- 
protected from the inclemency of the weather. This circumstance, 
should be weighed as it regards its effects upon the social condition, 
as well as upon the health of the operatives. 

Again, the keepers of the Boarding-houses cannot pay that atten- 
tion to neatness and cleanliness in their rooms that is so desirable 
and necessary to the preservation of health. Especially is this the 
case with respect to the beds and sleeping apartments. These, from 
unavoidable neglect, are often overrun with uncomfortable and filthy 
vermin, to the great annoyance of the poor, suffering lodgers. How- 
ever unpleasant to the feelings and nice sensibilities of some, this 
exposure may be, it is a fact that should be known, as a circum- 
stance showing what provision is made for the comfort of factory 
operatives; and a fact, to which every physician in Lowell, whose 
professional duties have extended to persons living on the corpora- 
tions, can bear witness. I would not be understood as laying any 
blame to the keepers of the boarding houses, in this matter, for I 
freely admit that the price of board does not allow of their making 
suitable provisions for the comfort of their boarders. Let the cor- 
porations that fix the price of board, bear the censure. 

One other evil attributable to the penurous price to which the 
board is limited, deserves attention. — There is not suitable provis- 
ions made for the comfort of the sick, in the Boarding-houses; — 
nor can there be under the present airangements as to the price of 
board. 

The girls are, of course, sometimes unwell and are obliged to 
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come out or stay out of the mills. In the boarding-houses there are 
Hone of those comforts and accommodations provided, that are so 
much needed by those who are away from their homes, sick. There 
is no one to take care of them — there is no one to render them any 
assistance. The Boarding-house keepers cannot attend to them, 
however much they may be disposed to do, for their own very bread 
depends upon their devoting all their time to prepare in due season 
for the well. If the sick girls. have sisters or friends, to whom they 
can look for assistance, or if they have money to pay for it, they may 
be taken care of; but if they are not fortunate enough to have ei- 
ther, (and many there are, that have neither friends nor money,) they 
must, — and do suffer for the want of requisite aid. In the winter 
especially do they suffer if sick. There is not, as there should be 
at the boardiog-houses, any fire kept by which they may keep them- 
selves comfortable ; except in the kitchen, and here they are not 
wanted, They must therefore, if they come out of the mills, go to 
their rooms, all cold, comfortless and cheerless as they are; and 
here enteebled in body and sick at heart, they shiver and suffer 
alone. Nor is their situation much better in summer, if so unwell 
as to require rest and retirement ; being obliged to go to a hot, bad- 
ly ventilated room, crowded with three or four, or more beds and 
compelled to suffer the intolerable annoyance of filthy vermin. Wdl 
persons placed in such situations would become sick ; and certainly 
they are not favorqble circumstances for the recovery of the sick. 

But it may be said, that there is now a Hospital where the sick 
may receive proper care and attention. This may be true. But 
there are innumerable cases where rest and kindly nursing, for a 
few days, is , all that is necessary to restore health. Under such 
circumstances they do not want to go to the hospital; nor is it 
proper that they should go, every time, they suffer from a cold or 
trilling illness; and could they at such times receive proper at- 
tention, the necessity for the Hospital would be, in a great de- 
gree, superseded. 

1 come now to speak of that greatest of all evils from whicU 
the factory operatives suffer, —the unreasonable length of time 
they are obliged to labor. I have not the means to make an ac- 
curate estimate of the time devoted to labor, but as near as I ca;< 
calculate from the data I have, it averag*"? through the /aai 
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near thirteen hours per day — certainly not less than twelve and 
a half hours, of actual toil. 

In speaking of this subject it has always been customary to 
reckon only the time actually devoted to labor in the mills; and 
this is not reckoned correctly, on account of a mean, despicable 
cheat that is practised by the corporations in starting on the 
work before the time announced and before the bell rings. That 
this is practised on some of the corporations, I know to be a 
fact — I do not know whether it is practised on all of them or not. 
There is always some avaricious and unthinking persons, who- 
to gain a cent will go half starved and deprive themselves of all 
the comforts of life. There are some such among the factory 
operatives. These, being job hands, regardless of consequences 
hurry to the mills a few minutes before the time, so that they may 
be sure, not to loose a minute's time. The corporation folks, 
knowing that every minute added to the hours of labor, adds 
something to^heir profits, take advantage of their haste, and start 
on the mills about five minutes before the appointed time, that 
they may commence work. Others are naturally excited by a 
spirit of emulation and also go to work. This is done in the morn- 
ing, at breakfast-time and at noon-time; thereby deducting about 
ten minutes from the time nominally allowed for meals, and ad- 
ding about fifteen minutes per day, to the time of labor, as made 
apparent to the public by announcement and by the ringing of 
the bells. In this matter the operatives — or some of them at 
least, are blameable; certainly the avaricious ones, who go first 
to gain a few minutes labor, thereby naturally creating a spirit 
of emulation in those who would not otherwise go. In the next 
place the Overseers, who are rewarded by a system of premiums 
for over-work, are to blame for encouraging this extra labor. But 
the agents of the mills should be visited with the severest censure, 
for allowing the physical powers of unthinking females to be thus 
over-taxed. 

In estimating the time devoted by the operatives to their em- 
ployment, and especially, if with a view to ascertain what time 
they have to devote to other purposes, there should be added to 
the hours of actual labor in the mills, the time consumed at meal- 
times, and in preparing to go to work, and in going to and return- 
ing from work, making full two hours, — being time justly crharg- 
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able to the corporations. We speak then within the bounds of 
truth in saying, that an average of fifteen hours out of the twenty- 
four are devoted to the interests of the corporations by the ope- 
ratives, reckoning as we should from the time that they are call- 
ed from their beds in the morning, by the, all powerful mandate 
of the factory bell, to the time, that they have eaten their suppera 
and prepared themselves for such business, recreation, and 
amusement, — or religious, intellectual and moral instruction as 
they may choose, or as may be proper and necessary for their 
comfort, health and general well-being. 

Let us review the every day routine of a factory life. 

In the summer, the operatives are called from theii beds by tha 
ringing of the bells, as soon as half past four o'clock, and commence 
labor at five. After they have hurried into the mills, the gates are 
closed after them, and bars and bolts are interposed between them 
and the rest of the world. Here they are, to all intents and purpos- 
es imprisoned. If any of their friends want to see them during their 
hours of labor, the sign over the gate — " No Admittance," warns 
them not to intrude. Now why people should be so strictly exclud- 
ed from the mills, I cannot conceive, except it be to hide from the 
friends of the operatives and the public, the real nature and character 
of factory employment. 1 do not know why there is any more need 
cf guarding against the interruption of business in the mills, by the 
operatives having the privilege of seeing their friends while at work, 
than there is in other occupations. There is certainly nothing in 
the mills so pleasant, as to offer any inducement to any one to stop 
any longer than necessity requires, except it be curiosity to learn the 
condition of the operatives while at work ; — and that their friends 
nnd the community have a right to know. But it may be said, that 
if any one wishes to see any of the operatives, he can go to the 
couuting room, and they will be called out. This is generally un- 
derstood to be customary , and in most cases, perhaps, the wishes of 
friends may be gratified, aft<?r submitting to the impertinence of those 
important personages, the porporations' underlings in the counting 
rooms, and waiting some half or three fourths of an hour. But there 
are many cases, where people go to the counting rooms and call for 
persons, and after submitting to the insolence of those servants of 
the corporations, are, either by direct refusal to call them out, or by 
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indirect evasion and sometimes by downright lying, prohibited from 
all access to their friends. They are told, that they cannot be call- 
ed out, — that they must see them at their boarding house, — that 
tiiey are out sick, — or some other excuse or evasron is made. And 
especially is this :he case, if the inquirers are from the country and 
probably not prepared to contradict the falsehoods, and press their 
requests. I have known cases, where persons from the country have 
come to see their relations, and have been to the counting 100m of 
tlie corporation, where they were in fact at work, and have there 
been told that no such person as they called fer, worked there. And 
sometimes after going round the city, to every counting room to en- 
quire, lest there might be some mistake, in their information, as 10 
the corporation where they worked, they have gone home in much 
trouble of mind, wondering what had become of their children, or 
of their brothers or sisters. It is important that the community 
should know these facts, especially, as they show th^ estimation in 
which the operatives are held by the corporations. They keep th^m 
at work as long as their natures will endure, unmindful of their in- 
tellectual or moral wants ;— and as the facts, we have stnted in rela- 
tion to denying their friends access to them, show, regardless of all 
kindred ties and social feelings. They regard them, but as mere 
parts of the machinery, with which they accumulate money, — and 
their greatest skill is used to keep that pait of the machines, which 
is made of human fl<:sh, and hlotld, andhenrt, in operation, the same 
number of hours, and at the same speed, as those parts, which are 
made of iron nnd wood. And they contrive to keep them at work 
all «lir time, except barely giving an opportunity for them to get their 
food, and recruit i>y sleep the human part of the machinery. 

The operative*, after working two hours before breakfast, are al- 
lowed a slnrt half hour fur breakfast; — they then return to the mills 
and work till dinner, for which they are allowed three fourths of an 
hour; — they again return to their work, and leave off at seven o'clock. 
They then have to go home and get their suppers and prepare them- 
selves for such further occupation of their time, as to them seemetii 
best. This will occupy their time till about eight o'clock, making 
aboutfifteen and a half hours of the day devoted to their employers' 
interest. 

In the winter, they are obliged to get up in the morning before day- 
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light — say somewhere from five to half past five o'clock, — eat their 
their breakfasts by lamp-light — go into the mills and work from fif- 
teen to thirty minutes by lamp-light; — remain through the day in a 
carefully closed room, that of course retains the lamp smoke gener- 
ated in the morning, and in which are from forty to ninety persons 
inhaling and re-inhaling the same polluted atmosphere — then 
work in the evening from two to three hours by lamp-light — and at 
half past seven o'clock, are dismissed to wallow home through the 
snow, if perchance it has stormed, to their boarding-houses. — Hav- 
ing partaken of their suppers, somewhere from eight to half past 
eight o'clock, they may prepare themselves, after from fourteen to 
fifteen hours of fatigue in the corporation's service, for instruction, 
amusement, or such labor for themselves as may be necessary. 

I am aware, that the time devoted to meals and the toilet, and that 
taken up in going to, and returning from the mills, is not generally 
reckoned, as time spent in the employ of the corporations. A part of 
it strictly speaking, it is true, is not devoted to labor for them. 

But they can do nothing for themselves in this time — they can 
neither sew nor knit — read nor write — nor can they attend to any 
moral or religious instruction. It is in fact, time over which they 
have no more control for their own benefit, than the time in which 
they are tending their spindles or their looms. 

One matter I should notice as necessarily employing a portion of 
their remaining time. By an understanding between the boarding- 
house keepers and the girls, they wash for each one a certain num- 
ber of pieces per week; all above this number each girl is obliged 
to do for herself. The number agreed upon is not sufficient for 
those, who have a due regard to cleanliness and neatness of dress. 
The girls therefore are obliged to do about half of their own wash- 
ing and ironing. This is a circumstance worthy to be remembered 
in considering the condition of factory operatives, as consuming a 
portion of their time — not as being a labor improper for them toper- 
form, if they had sufficient time. Would to God, that thcr'e might 
be no female, whose situation should exclude her from domestic em- 
ployments, which are lier proper concerns, and should be esteemed 
as her biftli-riglit. But this is all the domestic or household duty the 
girls in the mills have an opportunity to perform. For a factory life 
leads to a total abandonment and consequent ignorance of all such 
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work ; and but very few of the females, that have been constantly 
employed in the mills for three years, would, in case they were so 
fortunate as to get married, know how to cook their husbands a 
breakfast. 

We have seen that the operatives in the mills are employed fifteen 
hours, leaving them but nine hours out of the twenty-four, for sleep 
and other purposes. According to the best information, I can gath- 
er from the experience of distinguished physiologists laboring per- 
sons generally, require eight hours sleep. Allowing them this time, 
there remains but one hour to be devoted to moral and religious in- 
struction, the cultivation of their intellectual capacities, and for di- 
version and social amusements. Now all these things are just as 
necessary for the full developement of the faculties of the human 
mind and body, as is the food we eat or the air we breathe ; and no 
one can be a whole and perfect human being without them. No one 
will contend, that one hour is a sufficient time for the cultivation 
and gratification of all these capacities and desires. If then they be 
gratified, it must be, by robbing the physical nature, by encroaching 
upon time, that should be devoted to sleep. If on the other hand 
they be not gratified, the intellectual nature must be robbed of its due 
cultivation and enjoyment. In either case, a wicked robbery is com- 
m tted — a robbery, that as sure as there is a God, who has ordained 
immutable laws, by which the universe is governed, shall be punish- 
ed with the vengeance of violated law, visited upon the heads of the 
transgressors. 

When we see females devoting fifteen hours of their time to their 
daily employment, for a livelihood, and laboring incessantly nearly 
thirteen hours per day, and situated in such circumstances as we 
have pointed out, and subjected to the thousand other evils of a fac- 
tory life, can we wonder, if we see them fatigued and enfeebled, and 
but just able to drag their weary limbs from the mills to their board- 
ing houses? And can we any longer wonder that the rose aud 
bloom of health fades from their cheeks? 

'J'liHre is no class of persons in this country situated in circuit)- 
staaces so unfavorable to health. And so far as this is concerned,. 
the condition of ihe slaves is infinitely better than that of factory 
operatives. If the moral and intellectual condition of the latter be 
better, no thanks are due to the factory system : for that allows 
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them less time for the improvement of their intellect or morals, than 
the slaves enjoy. But let them be grateful rather, to th» home-bred 
precepts of their unpolished, country parents, and the instructions 
received at a New England country school-house. 

Can any man, pretending to common intelligence, with these 
facts staring him in the face* stand up in the light of Heaven and 
say that the females, employed in the mills under such circumstan- 
ces, are on the whole, in no worse condition physically and intellec- 
tually after a residence here of three or four years. It would be a 
gross insult to the farmers of the country, their fathers, to tell them 
that their homes were such, that their daughters would improve 
more, by being subjected to the influences that surround a factory 
population than at home ; — and it would be stamped as a falsehood 
by every man of common sense, at all conversant with the facts. — 
There aie many startling facts, that might be told, which show the 
effects of the factory system upon the morals of the operatives; — 
and it is a fact that is well known to every observing person, that 
nearly all the females leave the mills despoiled of the health with 
which they came. And would to Heaven that the loss of health, 
were the only loss they suffer in consequence of circumstances and 
temptations attendant on a factory life. 

I have thus far in the examination into the condition of the facto- 
ry operatives, given a plain statement of facts, pointing out some ot 
the evils, to which they are subjected, and making such remarks as 
occurred in relation to the effects of such evils upon their moral, 
mental and physical natures. It must not be supposed that I have 
noticed all the evils, that exist in a manufacturing population. 
There are undoubtedly very many things in their situation justly 
worthy of complaint, that never meet the public eye, the particulars 
of which, I have no means of ascertaining correctly. Were they 
such facts as would show a favorable picture of the condition of the 
factory operatives, the wished for information might readily be ob- 
tained from the Agents and Superintendents of the mills. But it 
should be remembered, that they have a direct interest to conceal all 
such circumstances as would tend to expose the evils of the factory 
system. As to the statements here made. I have derived my infor- 
mation from the best sources to me accessible, and it has been my 
aim to confine myself strictly to truth. 
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The reader will bear in mind, that it was stated in the beginning, 
that there were two interests at the bottom of things here. I shall 
now review some of the movements originated by, and for the bene- 
fit of. the foreign or Corporation interest ; — movements, by which 
the evils, the operatives now suffer may be perpetuated, and by which 
in the course of time, yet heavier burthens may be laid upon their 
backs. Especial reference is had to the means used by the Agents 
and Superintendents of the mills, by which an erroneous impression 
is given to the community, as to the condition of a manufacturing 
population. In the first place, in order to judge of the motives of 
the Agents, it is proper to look at the position, in which they stand. 
They are stipendiaries of the stockholders, — hired to manage their 
concerns here, being subservient to their interest and subject to 
their control. The sole object of the stockholders is, to make all 
the money ihey can ; — it is for this purpose alone, they have here 
invested their capital. For the condition of the poor girls, who are 
wearing out their lives in their service, — coining their very heart's 
blood into dollars to swell their dividends, they have no care or 
thought, any further than they have for their machines, — namely the 
amount of money they may earn them. The policy and movements 
of the Agents here, will of course, be such as will best please the 
owners, their employers, and will be governed by the grand main- 
spring of alF their operations — making money. They will therefore 
manage in such a manner as to get the greatest passible amount of 
labor performed, for the least possible amount of money. And, 
when fairly examined, all their kindness and sympathy in " vindica- 
ting " the operatives, will be found to have been expended with an 
eye to the reduction of their wages. 

The price of wages must always be graduated by the same rule, 
that regulates the prices of all things else, namely by the relation, 
one to the other, of supply and demand. If there be more appli- 
cants for employment, than are wanted to perform the required 
amount of labor, the rate of wages will naturally decline. But on 
the other hand, if there be more work to be done, than the number 
of persons, readily obtainable, can perform, the rate of wages will 
just as naturally advance. To this natural law in relation to the re- 
ward of labor, the manufacturing corporations are subjected, and to 
secure their interest from the adverse effect of this law, they strive 
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with all the power and influence, they have acquired bv their mo- 
nopolising charters. 

Now although it has been proclaimed far and near, that the oper- 
atives in the mills of New England are paid higher wages, than the 
same persons could obtain in any other employment, yet the corpo- 
rations have never paid them a single farthing more llian was neces- 
sary to ensure a sufficient supply of hands. And whenever, from 
any cause, there has been a temporary overplus of hands, they have 
immediately seized upon the opportunity, and have taken advantage 
of the destitute condition of many of the operative class, to reduce 
the wages to the utmwst extent, to which their necessities would 
compel them to submit. This has been done, and by an organized 
combination among all the large manufacturing establishments, at 
least three several times within the last eight years.* The same 
spirit of avarice, that dictated those reductions, will, unless wisely 
and seasonably counteracted, when circumstances shall have given 
an opportunity, reduce the operatives in the mill*, the sons and 
daughters of New England, to the crust of black bread and the 
spoonful of salt, that the tremblirig'Russian serf, in humble submis- 
sion, receives at the band of his master. 

If then it be trumpeted abroad, 'that high wastes are here paid for 
labor, it certainly cannot he accredited to the liberality of the corpo- 
rations, but to the Fact, that the unfavorable condition of the opera- 
tives ha> beeti S'> well understood, that even the offer of high wages, 
h:.s not bean sufficient inducement to create a competition of oper- 
atives! For, although there may be occasionally a derangement of 
business, causing a temporary overplus of hands, there aie sometimes 
more wanted than can be readily procured. Notwithstanding all 
the enticing allurements that have been held out, there are still ma- 
ny, — and they are sensible girls too, who instead of being charmed 
with the idea of obtaining money, and adorning their persons with 
the finery and gewgaws of city fashions, prefer to stay at home, and 
assist their mothers In their household duties, — wearing the modest, 



4 Thf-re has, within a few weeks last past, been still another sreneral 
"cut down" of wages, and it is sometimes said, by corporation apologi- 
ses, that the operatives are employed at all, out of pure kindness to them, 
there being nothing made by the stockholders ! So much kind feeling ia 
certainly remarkable, as coming from the bosoms of soulless corporations. 
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liough it may be called the homely dress, and the simple manners 
f a country girl — receiving instructions in useful knowledge, at 
Hie village school-house — and enjoying the innocent, social pleas- 
ures of a country life, and all the bright and hallowed endearments 
of the domestic fireside. 

The corporations are therefore, sometimes much troubled to ob- 
tain hands enough to run all of their machinery. They are obliged 
lo send agents into the country, — into Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont, to tell partial and fl.ntering stories of the prospects of fac- 
tory girls. These agents, they pay a stipulated sum per head, for 
hiring girls and bringing them here to keep their machinery in op- 
eration. This method of obtaining help, is attendant with much 
■rouble and expense ; and under such a state of things, they cannot 
■ f course reduce the wages to so low a rate, as is to them desirable. 
This order of things is the reverse of that, they would establish. 
, nslead of being obliged to go to the operatives and entreat them to 

e and labor in the mills, offering them high wages, to induce 

iem to leave their homes, they would have the operatives come to 
hem in crowds, as poor suppliant mendicants, entreating for the 
rivilege, to work for the smallest pittance to keep them from starv- 

To induce an overplus population to flow in upon manufacturing 

aces, whereby may be established an order of things, by which the 

■peratives may be oppressed by the utmost possible reduction of wa- 

[?s, they have of late adopted a cheaper method, than to send spe- 

ii al agents into the country. The plan is, to seize upon every pos- 

lil e means to circulate and give currency to the idea that a manu- 

. during village in New England, and Lowell especially, is almost 

u earthly Paradise, and a place peculiarly favorable f>r all persons, 

; nd particularly females, to improve in morals — in intelligence — in 

ealth — and in all the graces and refinements, that adorn society. 

One of the means, used by them in the furtherance of this plan, 

ivas the "Sketch of Lowell " by the Postmaster of this city.* This 

"Sketch " was an altogether one-sided affair, shewing but the bright 

Hide of the picture of a manufacturing place and population, and 

excluding every thing, that in any manner indicated the existence of 

* Residents of Lowell will of course understand, that the former Post- 
jnaater is referred to, who was removed after the above was first published. 
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any evils. It was evidently written, with the view of giving the 
most favorable impression possible, of Lowell, as a manufacturing 
place, by shewing in the strongest light every favorable circum- 
stance, and keeping entirely out of sight all unfavorable ones. This 
partial account of Lowell was published in large editions of the 
three principal newspapers of this city and with much pains, circu- 
lated over the country. The motive of the writer, in thus consent- 
ing to stoop and cringe at the footstool of corporation influence, — 
thus to daub over a system, he had belore condemned, it may be 
fairly presumed, was his desire to secure the influence of the corpo- 
ration Agents, in favor of the retention of his offlce. 

But the corporations receive very important and essential assist- 
ance, in this, their cunningly devised and deep-laid scheme, from 
some of the female operatives themselves, who, poor deluded victims, 
whose interests it is intended to sacrifice, are flattered and seduced 
to lend their aid in preparing the altar, upon which their own well- 
being is to be offered up to mammon. This is the most nefarious 
and unrighteous transaction of all. 

I refer to the influence that is exerted upon the community out of 
Lowell, through the medium of the Lowell Offering and Operatives 
Magazine. I shall notice more particularly the Lowell Offering, 
that being the pioneer work. This periodical, from its novelty, has 
attained an extensive notoriety. And the flattering notice it has re- 
ceived from all quarters, has been justly merited, especially if we 
consider the circumstances of the contributors to its columns. Its 
effect upon the operatives in the mills, so far as it affords them an 
inducement for the exercise of their minds, would undoubtedly bo 
salutary, if they were allowed time, to devote to such pursuits. As 
it is, I have doubts whether, as a whole, they are much benefited by 
its publication. — But of this it is not my intention to speak. It is 
the use made of it by the corporations, to which I would call the at- 
tention of the community. 

1 presume that the main object of the person, chiefly instrumental 
in getting up the Offering, was, what, in these dnys of interested be- 
nevolence, is esteemed a worthy one, and common to laity and cler- 
gy, viz : to make money. Perhaps he also might have thought of 
the advantages of increased influence, and anticipated the gratifica- 
tion of celebrity. Perhaps his. object was disinterested benevolence. 
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But what may have heen the primary object of its publication, mat- 
ters not to my present purpose. If it was intended solely for the 
benefit of the females employed in the mills, and if its effect be really 
advantageous to them in some points, I am sorry to be compelled to 
say, that the use that is made of it, will, in the end, be productive 
of evils to the same females, or their successors, which will more 
than counterballance any seeming good, they may at present, derive 
from it. 

Immediately after the commencement of its publication, the keen 
sighted money makers, the stockholders and their agents, were re- 
markably active in its circulation. They bought it by dozens — by 
fifties — and by hundreds, and sent it all over the country. In addi- 
tion to the notice it received from the press generally, on account of 
its novelty, those presses in the interest of the corporations took es- 
pecial pains to favorably recommend it. After some few numbers 
were published as an experiment, an effort was made to permanently 
establish the work. In this effort, the Agents and Superiniendents 
were most active, aided by their time-serving assistant, the Post 
Master. About this time a recommendation of the work was pub- 
lished, sicned by, I think, all the Agents"and Superintendents of the 
Lowell Mills, and such other persons, as could be induced, through 
hope of favour, or unthinkingly, 'from mere courtesy, to lend their 
name;. I mention these things to show the great interest, the corpor- 
ations feel in the Offering. 

And now the question comes — Why is it so? Did the stockhold. 
crs invest their money here for the benefit of the operatives, or of 
themselves'! Is not money-making the object of all their immense 
operations here ' — It is not then, altogether incompatible with the 
nature of man, that they should turn even the Offering of the factoty 
girls to their own advantage in this respect. This I belisve is their 
ir.tention, and therefore give this exposition. 

1 have shown that their constant endeavor has been, to reduce the 
wages to the lowest extent. Cut in this, then have been defeated by 
the lack of hands. Now there are thousands of females in the coun- 
try, who for the wages they could here receive, would be very glad 
to come and work in the factories, were it not for the impression, 
which very justly exists, that a manufacturing city is not the best 
place in the world, as a school for intellectual improvement and 
moral culture. If this impression can be changed, those girls in the 
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country, whose regard for health and for moral and intellectual wet- 
fare, has more influence over them, than the desire to get money, 
would come to Lowell and other manufacturing places. Then, there 
being an over-flowing crowd of applicants, the corporations would 
have the power in their own hands to dictate to them the terms, upon 
which they might have the privilege of laboring for their bread. 
That they would use this power when obtained, we all know from 
experience.* 

What an opportunity then was presented by means of the Offer- 
ing, to change the public sentiment upon this point! And this was 
undoubtedly the object of the corporations in taking so much inter- 
est, in its circulation. And whatever may be the object of the chief 
proprietor and manager, he is wittingly or unwittingly, made the 
cat's-paw in the hands of the corporations to effect their object. 
I would not impeach the motives of that gentleman ; .but there 
may be such a thing as being so blinded by zeal in the enterprise, in 
which lis is engaged, that his attention may not be turned to the fu- 
ture effect of his present labors. 

Saying nothing of their literary merit, the character and tone of 
the articles, that appear in the Offering, are such as to have a ten- 
dency to quiet all discontent among the operatives, so that theyinny 
remain and submit without a murmur, to all the evils of their con- 
dition. There-is no breath of complaint to be found in any of the 
productions of these female writers; they speak of nothing but their 
enjoyment; and the few pleasures of which they are permitledlo 
partake, are magnified and enlarged upon. They show but the pic- 
ture- of the fair side of their situation, and sing of nought but the 
flowers, that are occasionally scattered in their path. Like poor 
caged birds, while singing of the beauty and fragrance of the roses. 
that bloom around them, they forget the bars of their prison, around 
which they are twined so gracelully, to cover and conceal. 

The Offering, thus got up, and possessing this character, is sent 
out as a specimen, of the intelligence and sentiment of factory ope- 
ratives; and the question is triumphantly asked, "can the factory 
system, have a deteriorating effect, when this is a specimen of whut 
factory girls can do ?" 



' And the late reduction of wages, has added much to that experience. 

3 
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But die impression concerning the character and condition of fac-^ 
tdry operatives, that would be gathered by those at a distance, not 
conversant with the peculiar circumstances of a manufacturing pop- 
ulation, would be far from the truth. Aiid I presume that many 
orirls in the country, after reading the Offering and its flattering no- 
tices, have hastened to Lowell expecting to find it almost a Paradise, 
and the factory girls all accomplished ladies, and poetesses, capable 
of editing a respectable literary periodical. And they have expected 
that in due time, by some mysterious operation of the eternally buz- 
zing machinery, they also should be metamorphosed into literary 
prodigies, - . ' . 

Now when the true statement of things in relation to the Lowell 
Offering is considered, there is nothing so very wonderful that such 
a publication should be established. There is nothing very strange, 
that, out of some seven or eight thousand females, many of whom 
have hall the advantage of an excellent education before coming 
here, there should be some fifteen or twenty, who have not by the 
sufferings of a factory life, so far degenerated as to have become in- 
capable ol writing a respectable article. 

The principle writers for the Offering do not, probably exceed in 
number five or six; and including all the occasional correspondents, 
whose articles are admitted, the -writers would not probably number 
twenty individuals, at any rate being but a very small proportion of 
the females employed in the mills. The literary productions of these 
few girls, before appearing in the columns of the Offering, must pass 
the ordeal of the examination, and must be subjected to the editorial 
license of its very critical manager and proprietor ; and in order that 
they may have the gratification of seeing the productions oT their 
pens in print, their communications must be of such tone and tenor, 
as he will approve. What absurdity then, and downright dishonesty 
too, to send forth to the public, a work thus got up an3 thus manag- 
ed, as an expression of the feelings and opinions of the females 
working in the factories, concerning their own condition and char- 
acter, and as a sample of their intellectual cultivation and literary 
accomplishments, as a class ! Yet this is what is done by the cor-* 
porations ; — and this is that, of which 1 complain. 

The impression, that would naturally be received from the com- 
munications of these few writers for the Offering, by persons at a 
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distance, not acquainted with the condition of affairs here, is not the 
one that would be expressed by the mass of feifiale operatives, "could 
they speak untrammelled and uninfluenced, the convictions of their 
own experience. It is just such an impression as the interests of the 
corporations would se?m to demand ; and consequently the organ 
that conveys it, is used by them as a powerful auxiliary in their ava- 
ricious schemes for. adding to their dividends, by adding to the bur- 
dens of those, who are, by it flattered and lulled into iorgetfulness of 
the wrongs they suffer. 

I would not accuse any person concerned, of being in any man- 
ner unduly influenced by the corporations, but if such an opinion is 
in any quarter entertained, the character of the work is a sufficient 
justification for such opinion. There being a very general admis- 
sion, that, at least some evils do exist here, it is certainly yefv strange, 
that through this, the organ of the factory operatives (.if it be their 
organ,) there should be heard, not the least murmur against any of 
the circumstances attending their situation.* 

But 1 trust, they will not always remain silent under their wrongs. 
That there are those employed in the factories, who. possess talents 
and ability, the columns of the Lowell Offering, and the Operatives' 
Magazine bear witness. I would invoke them then, in the name of 
much abused and oppressed humanity, to use the talents entrusted 
to them by God, in the true spirit of independence — I would call 
upon them to come out and expose the evils to which they arc un- 
justly subjected, — and, in a voice that must be heard, demand, that 
their situation and condition may be so improved, that they may en- 
joy the benefits of that position in society, which their usefulness 
merits. Should they do this, the proprietor and publisher of T tlieir 
organ, might not percliance make so many dollars.aud cents by their 
participation in the operation : for then the corporations' well paid 
servants would not purchase the exposure of their own injustice, to 
distribute about the country, — .and the Lowell Offering might not 
find its way to the parlors of the stockholders, the rich nabobs of 



* Since these articles were first published, the proprietorship of the Lowell 
Offering has changed. It is now published by Wm. Schouler, at the office 
of the Lowell Courier, well known as the pensioned press and political or- 
gan of the -Coiporations in this city. The Operatives' Magazine has been 
discontinued, or rather united with the Offering. 
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Boston and New York, to be pored over as a soothing unction to 
rlieir consciences, while enjoying the luxuries purchased by their 
I irge dividends wrung from the sufferings of the factory girls. 
iShould they speak out independently the truth concerning their ' 
wrongs, they would not receive the swcei toned words of flattery, 
and the gratifying commendations of those, who have an interest to 
blind their eyes and deceive them, in order to perpetuate their 
wrongs. But theirs would be that recompense, which is greater 
than all and better than all, — the proud consciousness of having 
done their duty — of having fearlessly told the truth and the whole 
truth, in aid of the rights of humanity. 

But there is one other thing I must notice is this connection, as 
an auxiliary of the corporations, as in fact a part of that complicated 
enginery, they have put in operation for, not only continuing the 
evils to which the operatives are subjected, but to put new burthens 
upon the poor victims, already being crushed by this machinery of 
oppression, the factory system, that is so ingeniously contrived to ndd 
to the wealth of the rich, by consuming the bodies and minds of the 
|K>or laborers. 

I refer to a pamphlet, lately issued from the corporations' pension- 
ed press 1 entitled, "A Vindication of the character and condition of 
the females employed in the Lowell Mills, against the charges con- 
tained in the Boston Times, and the Boston Quarterly Review. By 
Ei.isha Barti.ktt, M. D." 

This work is an attempt, by carefully selecting the most favorable 
circumstances and ingeniously throwing them, out in the strongest 
possible light, to gloss over the effects of the factory system ; and its. 
publication at this time shows, moie plainly than any thing else, the 
designs of the corporations. It is in the main a republication of a 
series of articles that appeared some two years ago in the Lowell 
Courier, the organ of the corporations in this city. The reasons 
given for its appearance in its present foim, may be gathered fiom 
the author's own words. In his introduction, he fays; — " The fact 
of the local circulation to which its publication in a newspaper ne- 
cessarily confined it. and the fact, also, that injurious remarks, sim- 
ilar to those which gave rise to the vindication, hate recently been 
repeated, with emphasis and boldness, in high quarters of the public 
press, have induced the author to give it a more convenient form fe>r 
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general distribution." But why is it,, that so much pains are taken 
to lay before the public, at this time by "general distribution, " the 
author's views of the advantages, the operatives derive from the fac- 
tory system 1 Two years have passed since the statements were 
made in the Times, which gave occasion for the answer that appear- 
ed in the Courier; and that answer was as geneially read by the 
people of Lowell, as were the charges that called it forth. The "in- 
jurious remarks," that the writer calls a repetition of the original 
charges, were made a year ago; and were seized upon by the polit- 
ical press of the couutiy, and rung throughout the land, and de- 
nounced as false and calumnious. Besides, as the writer observes, 
a " smart and well written answer"- to these last assertions, was giv- 
en in the second number of the Offering. It would seem then, that 
enough had been done to have made manifest the falsity of those 
statements and remarks, if indeed, they were as utterly groundless 
as the writer has attempted to prove. 

If there benogre.it and important evils, from which the operatives 
suffer, is it necessaTy, that. the talents" of so learned and locical a 
writer as Doctor B irtlett, should be called upon to make known the 
(ict? According to his own showing; the females, employed in the 
f ictories, after a residence here of three or four years, return to their 
homes in the country, dispersing of course in every direction. They 
must be far heller informed of the actual condition of lactory opera- 
tives, than Doctor B irtlett can be supposed to be. If then, as he 
represents, Lowell be a place admirably calculated, for improvement 
in morals — 'for developement of the intellect — for the preservation 
of health — and for qualifying females for all the duties of life — and 
especially, if by a residence h re, they become more desirable and 
better fitted for -vives, and their chances of marri ige are increased, 
neither the corporations nor Doctor Bartlett, need give themselves 
any uneasiness, lest these facts should not be known. As 'he says 
they advance in intelligence during their residence here, he will of 
course admit that they have sufficient ability, and certainly from their 
own experience, they should be enabled to It II the story of their ac- 
t-.i .1 condition while lure, much trui r to the lifo thin could he him- 
■SL'lf, with all his lea'tning and literary reputation. But perhaps he 
way he piqued at the assertion of the Editor of the B. Q. Review, 
tii.it tliis, his labor is but a " Pjeble attempt ;" and he chooses to 

3* 
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appeal from that decision to a higher tribunal, the Voice of the 
People. 

This " Vindication" it becomes my duly to notice, with the view 
of making such explanatory remarks, as are necessary for (he proper 
understanding of some of the data, from which the writer deduces 
his argument. Without properly noticing and making allowance fur, 
some circumstances, peculiar to such places as Lowell, which would 
not generally be thought of by persons not residents of a manufac- 
turing village, he has inferred conclusions, that every day's experi- 
ence must prove to be incorrect. For this reason and from the in- 
genious sophistry, with which he has labored in this work, the author 
must excuse the offence, if some, whose experience is ce-exteusivc 
v.iih his own, should, notwithstanding his introductory declaration 
to the contrary, conclude, that for a consideration received or eipcit- 
id, he has consented herein to become the suplc and obsequious tool 
of the corporations. 

With the controversy between the author of the "Vindication" and 
the Boston Times, I have nothing to do. It is not my purpose to de- 
cide whether the statements made were correct or not; or whether the 
answer to them was complete and conclusive. I shall confine my- 
self to the original oluVcl, namely — lo snow th^ actual condition of 
the factory operatives. My intention in noticing this pamphlet, ia 
merely to call the attention of the community, t-> some peculiar cir- 
cumstances that account for some of the " fact's," upon which the 
writer bases I is statements relative to the morals, health and general 
well-being of the females employed in the mills. 

In the first place, there is something in the writer's prefatory re- 
marks worjhy of a passing notice. He professes to speak in defence 
< f i he people of Lowell ; and, after stating his own conned ion and 
intercourse with the people, since he took up his residence here irt 
ihe year 1827, for the purpose of ensuring confidence in the opin- 
>ns and statements he advances, he declares his devotion to the 
ve!!-f.ire of the population here gathered, and his desire to promote 
the greatest good of the human race. Furthermore he says, that his. 
r,<i:;ie, and ill his intere^ are here, but disclaims being under any 
■ ■^ligations to the corporations. ■• They have no property in my 
i vf spirit," — are the words he use? to express his independence. 
\\ hcilicr there was any need of disch'umtion of corporation influ- 
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enec, in the getting up ol this " Vindication," may be judged from 
an examination of the work. 

The first point of the defence is against the charge, that was' 
made in the Times, that the factory girls are, with some few ex- 
ceptions, required to board in the corporation boarding-houses. 
As I mentioned this *s one of the evils to which the factory ope- 
ratives are su-bjected, it i3 proper that I examine the opinions and 
statements here made or! this point. The writer says, "it is 
partly true, and partly false" — "the requisitipn being made on 
gome oi the corporations and on others disregarded." That there 
some, comparatively speaking, few of the girls that do not board 
on the corporations, I do hot deny. But the mass of them are, 
either by the regulations, or by necessity arising from the want 
of other places sufficiently near the mills, compelled to put up 
with the accommodations of the corporation boarding-houses. 

This is quietly passed over with the simple observation that it 

is "no very grave matter." But from this conclusion we beg 

leave to dissent. Not, that we think they would not be just as 

well off, to board in houses owned by the corporations as any 

others, were comfortable accommodations furnished them! But 

guch is«ot the case. The evil, resulting from their being oblig- 
es O G 

ed to board on the corporations, is, that they are thereby too 
much crowded, to enjoy cither comfort or health, and prevented 
from securing them by boarding elsewhere. 

The second charge, against which, the author.of the "Vindica- 
tion" of the factory girls, attempts to defend the Corporations is 
" that the price of beard is too low — that the girls arc ill-fed." 

In answer-to the writer's own assertions, and inconclusive and 
sophistical arguments on this point, to those at all acquainted 
with the expense of hous^e-kecping it is merely necessary to state, 
that the price of board is only one dollar and thirty-seven and a 
half cents per week* But as there are some persons, who may 
be liable to be deceived by his statements and sophistry, we wilt 
endeavor to put his "facts" in a light, that will enable all to un- 
derstand the real truth of the matter. 

In answer to this charge he says : 

"A very simple anj a very short statement of facts is quite sufficient to 

* Now $1,25. 
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sot this matter in its . true light." "Many hundreds of these girls, 
board in private houses kept in the neighborhood of the mills, at the same, 
or nearly the same price that is paid in the boarding-houses. And although 
the rents of the private houses, are somewhat higher, 60 that, in them, as 
good tables cannot he afforded, yet these girls rind in thtm, even, lodging 
and food which are perfectly satisfactory." ■ 

His reasoning from Ihese premises is, that as this is all a vol- 
untary business on the part of the keepers of these private hous- 
es, and as they would not keep .them against their own interest, 
the simple fact that they do keep them, proves conclusively, that 
the price of board is sufficiently high. 

Let us carefully examine this statement and see if the conclu- 
sion drawn therefrom, and so confidently relied upon, be a logi- 
cal one. In order to properly understand this matter one or two 
facts in addition to those he mentions, should be known. In the 
first place, the corporations have provided boarding accommoda- 
tions, such as they are, for all their hands. In the next place — 
iheir boarding-houses are in the immediate vicinity of the mills, 
being much nearer than a-ny of the private houses. Now taking 
his own statenient for a fact, that " many hundreds of these girls 
board in these private house ," the following query arises— If 
the fare in the boardirg-houscs be altogether so "substantial in 
quality and quantity," as he represents, why is it, that so many 
subject themselves to the inconvenience of going farther (which 
by the way, is not a trifling consideration for females, especially 
in bad weather, and in the winler, when they leave the warm 
rooms of the mills and go to their homes after dark,) to board in 
private houses, in which, lie says, they cannot afford to furnish 
as good tables? Why should ihey not, all very readily put up 
with the " satisfactory" accommodations of the factory hoarding- 
houses, rather than " go farther and fare worse?" To my mind 
it seems, that ths " very simple and short statement of facts" 
when carefully and candilv examined, completely confounds and 
overturns the position, the writer by-it, attempts to establish. If 
the fact, that "many hundreds of these girls go off the corporation 
to board" — proves anything, it proves that the'food and accommo- 
dations, that are afforded at the corporation price in the boarding- 
houses, are insufficient and unsatisfactory. And I cannot believe 
that the Editor of the Boston Quarterly Review, merited so cav- 
alier a chastisement as he received in the introduction to this 
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'Vindication', for saying that such arguments to contradict, tended 
to confirm the orignal charges. 

But I have not done with this " short statement." That the 
girls board at the same price in the private houses, as in the 
boardjng-houses, is not true. The common price of board in the 
former is nearly ten per cent more than the corporation price, 
averaging from $1,42, to $1,50. This would more than counter- 
balance thft difference in rent; so that they can afford to furnish 
better tables in these private houses, than can be afforded in the 
corporation houses. This is the reverse of the statement made in 
the "Vindication." Doctor Bartlett's own "statement of facts" 
will show most conclusively, whether his statement or mine be 
correct. He says, " many hundreds of these girls board in these 
private houses." It is verily true, that as many board in these 
houses, as can find accommodations sufficiently near the mills; 
and though they do not " find in these even lodging and food per- 
fectly satisfactory," they do find boarding places, which they 
greatly prefer to the corporation houses. For proof of this I rely 
upon the fact, that although there is provision made for all, on 
the corporations — and notwithstanding they are obliged to pay 
more for board, as many as can be accommodated, crowd into 
these private houses. And so much more desirable arc, these , 
private houses considered, that a chance to board "off of tho 
corporation," is deemed & privilege by the girls. 

But I have something farther still to say in relation to this 
" short statement." 

The writer's remarks would seem to convey the impression 
that these private boarding-houses are kept by persons, who, like 
the corporation boarding-house keepers, keep them for the solo 
purpose of keeping factory boarders. This is by no means the 
etifo. In fact I do not believe there is a single house of this 
kind, kept for the purpose of making a business of keeping such 
boarders. Many of these houses are kept by persons having 
children working in the factories, whom they want to have under 
their own care and protection. They consequently take a house 
near tho mills, for their accommodation, and sometimes take a 
few other boarders. The other houses, for the most part, are 
kept by laborers and mechanics, whose work is in the mills, or 
in their vicinity, and being poor or in moderate circumstances, 
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(hey take some boarders,', that 'perchance a small profit on their 
board may help pay their rent. 

As to the statement, that it is seldom that any complaints are 
made about the quality or quantity of the food in the boarding- 
houses. — it may be true that complaints are not often made to 
the agents, from whom the writer of the 'Vindication' obtained his 
information. The girls, ehoose'to suffer inconvenience, or move 
to another place, or what is more commonly done., purchase wilh 
their hard earned wages, supplies at the confectioners' to splice 
cut their scanty allowance, rather than go to the agents with 
complaints, which complaints would in most cases be disregarded; 
as the comforts of life, which they might ask for, and which they 
might think neceseaiy, would, by the agents, be deemed extrav- 
agant luxuries, which factory girls should not think of enjoying. 
.But to one another and to their friends, complaints of this char- 
acter, it is well known, are common. 

One other statement is worthy of notice as shedding some light 
upon the question — whether the price of board be sufficient. It- 
is stated, that a portion or the whole of the rent of the Jjoarding- 
houses, has sometimes been remitted by the corporations. If the 
price of board be sufficient to enable the boarding-house keepers 
'to live and save money to deposite in the Savings Bank, why 
should the corporations deduct anything from the rent, which, it 
is stated, is but four per cent on the cost of the buildings? Such 
generosity is not common on the part of such soulless bodies. 

As to bankruptcy among the boarding-house keepers, which he 
says is " very rare " — we would say, that at present it may be so. 
Since the price of board has beert advaficed, at limes when provis- 
ions are low, it may be, ihat they get a living — arid some of llic-m, 
by extra toil and superior management-, lay up a scanty pittance, in 
reserve for the return of " hard times." But before the price of 
board was raised, the Bakers and Butchers and Grocers know but 
too well, that bankruptcy among factory boarding-house keepers 
was an every-day occurrence. And it was with extreme reluctance, 
that the corporations raised the price of board. They delayed till 
the boarding-house keepers had expended all the s.mall gains ot for- 
mer years of toil, and the alternative stared them in the face, of suf- 
fering the fare of the operatives to be reduced to a point of almost 
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starvation, or reducing the boarding-house keepers to universal 
bankruptcy. How soon such another tUne may c*ome, when their 
present small savings will be needed to make up their then deficien- 
cy, we know not. ». 

We would here remark, that the statements of Doctor Bartlett 
in relation to the price of board, refer only to the furnishing of meats 
and drinks, and an undivided sixth or tenth of a lodging room, in 
which to rest the weary limbs. But this is not all that is necessary. 
The price of board should be sufficient to make the bbarding-hottse 
a home, and furnish it with the comforts of life that all have a right 
to enjoy, and especially the hard-working operatives in the mills.- 

The. writer of the " Vindication " makes some remarks about the 
persons that keep the female boarding-houses, who he says, consti- 
tute a remarkably permanent portion of our population. I also have 
a few words to say of these persons, particularly in relation to their 
peculiar circumstanceSj with an eye to which, they are selected for 
the position they occupy. These houses are kept by women — most- 
ly widows,' but as is expressed in the " Vindication," " a few have 
husbands." Which language, would seem to imply, what is in fact 
the truth, that the few men in the boarding-houses, are mere appen- 
dages of their wives. . There cannot be found a smart, enterprising 
man among them all. The women aTe mostly poor, and have to de- 
pend upon their own exertions for a sustenance. Thev locate here 
and their chief concern, and generally their highest ambition is, to 
get a living, and as long as they can. //ye, they will remain without 
a murmur. Such being their condition, accounts for the fact that 
they remain so permanently. Their contentedness is not in conse- 
quence of their accumulating property by keeping factory boarders. 

The next subject that is 4aken up by the writer of this defence of 
the factory system, is "the health of a manufacturing population, 
especially the female portion of it" " This subject" he very truly 
remarks, " is one of exceeding importance, and it is also one, a cer- 
tain and satisfactory knowledge of which is surrounded with many 
difficulties." And, I would add, as I have before had occasion to 
remark, that all conclusions upon this point, arrived at from any data 
that can be obtained, must necessarily be very wide from the truth, 
on account of the many unascertainable facts, having a bearing upon 
this question. Nevertheless Doctor Bartlett, by using such fact* 
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only as he chooses to bring forward, makes out a specious Argu- 
ment, to provc'that the health of the female operatives, not only docs 
not deteriorate, but on the whole is better, than the average health 
of the community at large. 

Now whatever may be the result that may appear from these facts, 
or from any facts that can be obtained, the conviction cannot be 
eradicated from the minds of unprejudiced and candid persons, who 
arc capable of reasoning at all upon the immutable principles of 
of cause and effect, that the factory operatives, from the nature of 
their employment, and from the circumstances that, here surround 
them, are subjected to evils that must to a great extent prove de- 
structive of health. And the observing citizens of Lowell, who 
have been accustomed to meet the pale faces — the sickly, deathly 
countenances of the factory girls, must regard these arguments ae 
fallacious reasonings and deceptive sophistries, by which the writer 
would attempt to disguise the real truth, and contradict the fact, 
that is staring every one in the face, that the labor in the mills and 
the accompanying evils of a factory life, is destroying the health of 
a large portion of the female operatives. 

The first facts, upon which he relies to prove that a manufactur- 
ing population are not enfeebled and unhealthy, are the bills of mor- 
tality of Lowell. These he says, show an extraordinary small num- 
ber of deaths in proportion to the population. But he admits, that 
the rate of mortality " is not alone and in itself an infallible or ev- 
en 3 safe standard of the general health; " and there are circum- 
stances peculiar to a manufacturing population, which will show 
that this is especially true with respect to Lowell. When these cir- 
cumstances are duly weighed, the wonder- will no- longer be, that 
the bills of mortality show so small a number of deaths, but rather, 
that the number is so large even as it is. 

In the first place, let it be remembered, that a large proportion, 
Bay one half of our whole population are persons employed in t!ie 
nulls, who have homes in, the country. There are no accommoda- 
tions in the boarding-houses for the comfort of the sick, and thev 
have no friends here, upon whom they can rely for that kind atten- 
tion and care, which they so much need. If they remain here, they 
must suffer from neglect. All who have homes therefore, if sick, 
return immediately to their friends, and many die among their kin- 
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dred. They have labored here, and here have they contracted their 
fatal diseases; but the consummation of their factory labor , death, 
occurs somewhere else, and is not recorded as an evidence against 
the evils they here suffered, and which brought them to a premature 
grave. Moreover the nature of their employment is such that it af- 
fects many, especially females, by gradually encroaching upon their 
health and vigor of life, by slow and almost imperceptible advance?, 
till at last their constitutions become so much impaired that ihey ara 
compelled to give up, arid go bade to their homes, where they ling- 
er out many years of hopeloss suffering.* From thsse well-known 
facts, it will readily be seen that bills of mortality do not give ev- 
en an approximation to the actual amount of sickness justly attrib- 
utable to the factory system. 

But there is one other peculiarity of our populaiioh, that should 
be borne in mind, as explanatory of the small number of deaths in 
proportion to the whole number of inhabitants. This peculiarity ex- 
ists in the ages of our inhabitants as compared with those of other 
places. Lowell like most other manufacturing villages, has sprung 
up within a few years. The 22 thousand people that are here gath- 
ered, were not born and bred here. They are mostly young persons 
that have come here from the country in the very prime of life and 
vigor of health. And they do not generally remain here long 
enough to grow old and infirm — nor can they. For after a fevr 
years service here, nature, over-taxed, falters, and warns them toquit 
an employment that is dragging them too fast to their graves. They 
leave the city — and their places are again filled by the young and 
the healthy. 

There is something about the character of a manufacturing pop- 
ulation in this respect, that will appear remarkable to those who 
have not before turned their attention to this subject. We here in- 
troduce some facts, for which we ask the candid consideration of 
ail. The whole number of inhabitants in Lowell, according to the 
Census of 18-10, is 20,816. Of 'these 10,717 are between the ages 
of 15 and 30 years — and 13,573 are between 15 and 40 year?. 
Again — the number of persons over 60 years is but 275; and th« 
number under 10, is 3631. We give in connexion for the conven- 
ience of comparison, the same statistics in relation to the population 
of Portsmouth, N. H., as shown by the late Census. We take this 
place, not because we think it a perfectly fair sample of a New Eng- 
land population, but because it is the only one, the Census of which 
we have at hand ; and moreover it is the place thaf Dr. Bartlett has 



* It is a fact, perhaps not generally known, that 'he operatives in the mil!? stifli r 
to a very great extent from those complaints peculiar to females.- — n any in feci suf- 
fering nearly all the time. This may arise from the nature of their employment, 
but probably from a combination «f evils, :hny sillier in the mills ami at their board- 
ing-houses. Mahy ef the girlB, being young and inexperienced, keep litis matter 
secret, not being aware that it is owing to any thing peculiar in llleir factory life, 
or that it is destroying their constitutions and hurrying them to pn maturu^ra»ca. 

4 
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selected, by which to compare Lowell in another respect. The to- 
tal number of inhabitants in Portsmouth, is 7S34. Of this number 
2345 are between the ages of 15 and 40 years. The number of 
persons over 60 years, is 452 — and the number under 10, is 1949. 

By far the greatest comparative mortality, to which mankind are 
subjected, occurs under the age of 10, and over the age ol 60 — and 
the least occurs between the ages of fifteen and forty ; — or in other 
words, during the frail and weakly years of infancy, and the worn 
out and decrepit days of old age, on the one hand, — and during the 
vears of the health and strength of vigorous manhood on the other. 
Now if the facts we have given be examined carefully, and a com- 
parison made between the ages of the population of Lowell and that 
of Portsmouth, or of any place, other than a manufacturing village, 
a most remarkable and unusual state of things, will be found to ex- 
ist here. An uncommonly large proportion of our population are 
of that age, least subject to mortality, having passed all the perils of 
infancy and not yet having reached the dangers attendant on the 
close of the voyage of life. And there is as remarkably small a 
proportion, of those ages, during which there occurs the greatest 
mortality. 

More than half of our population are between 15 and 30, and 
nearly two thirds are between 15 and 40, which fact it will be seen, 
shows a vast difference between our population and that of Ports- 
mouth. Oil the other hand, the number of persons in Lowell un- 
der 10 years, is but about one in six, while in Portsmouth the num- 
ber is about one in four. And again the number of persons over 60 
years, in Lowell with a population of 20,816 is but 275, while in 
Portsmouth, with a little more than one third of the population, 
there are 452. 

These facts are sufficient to account for the small number of 
deaths in factory villages, where there may be nevertheless much un- 
healthiness generated; and they show most conclusively the fallacy 
of the attempt to prove by bills of mortality, that the health of fac- 
tory operatives is as good as that of the community generally. Not- 
vith standing the tmall number of deaths that occur here, I believe 
that the number of persons, that die between (he ages of 15 and 30 
year?, Is larger in proportion- to the population, in Lowell, than iu 
miy other plnce in New England. This is mere speculation to be 
sun: ; but let any person go into the grave-yards in Lowell, and not 
amy count the graves, but read upon the head-stones, the announce- 
ment, «f the ages of the sleepers, and a speculative opinion based 
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upon honest convictions, if not on acknowledged and apparent facts 
will be pardoned. 

1 come now to notice the further data, by which Doctor Bartlett 
endeavors to prove the unimpaired health of the factory operatives, 
and the ingenious manner of procuring and stating the facts, upon 
which he bases his argument. Having obtained facts, that show a 
very partial view of the actual health of the females employed in the 
mills, he puts them forth quite boastingly as a complete refutation 
of all the charges of the unhealthiness of a manufacturing popula- 
tion. 

These facts the writer says he, with the assistance of some of the 
agents and overseers procured in the year 1835. His object he 
says, was 

"To ascertian as nearly as he could from the girls themselves and from 
their overseers, the effect produced upon them by their occupation, in the 
mill. To this end, enquiries were made of them as to their ages, and the 
time they had worked in the mill, — and the question was put to them, "Is 
your health as good, or is it not as good, since you have worked in the mill, 
as it was before ?" The results obtained were as follows: " In a spinning 
room the whole number of girls employed was 55, average age, 18 years 
and six months, the average time they worked in the mills, was nearly 
three years. Of these 55, 41 answered that their health was as good as be- 
fore— 3 that it was better — and 11 that it was not as good. In a carding 
room, the whole number of g'irls was 22 ; average age, nearly 23 years, av- 
erage time of having worked in the mills 2 years and 9 months : — as well, 
12 ; better, 8 ; not so well, 2. In another room ; the whole number of girls 
was 30 ; average time of having worked in the mills, 23 months — health as 
good, 2G ; not as good, 7; better, 3." 

Now whatever inference the writer would draw, or have others 
draw from these tables, although they do not show, near the whole 
amount of unhealthiness that is really caused here, to my mind they 
show most clearly an increase of ill health. Taking the first room, 
we find that more than one fourth of the girls answered that their 
health was not as good as before they worked in the mill, and de- 
ducting from them a number sufficient to counter-balance those who 
said their health was better, we find a balance of more than one 
fifth of tnese girls, whose health has been impaired by their factory 
life. The next room shows a result, the reverse of this — there be- 
ing more, that answered that their health was better, than that they 
were not as well. But this, all recent enquiries show to be an un- 
common result. The next room shows again, more, who said their 
health was not as good, than that it was better. Taking the whole 
together, there were 12, whose health was better, and 20 who were 
not as well, showing a decided increase of ill health. 

This appears at first sight, to be a fair method of ascertaining 
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the effect of the factory system upon the health of the operatives ; 
but as T shall hereafter explain, it is tery far from showing the whole 
truth in relation to this matter. And although these data show that 
the health of the factory operatives deteriorates, they do not shovr 
that there are so many persons suffering from ill health, as there are 
generally supposed to be, or so many as in reality there are. There- 
fire the corporations have adopted the plan of procuring and pub- 
lishing these facts, to show that the general opinion upon this point 
is incorrect. They have repeated these inquiries on an extensive 
scale within the last few months ; the result of which I copy from a 
note in Doctor Barllett's " Vindication " as follows: — 

" Of tweiitv-six hundred and ten girls, who returned answers to these 
questions, one hundred and seventy call themselves better than they were 
before fenteriDg the mills, fifteen hundred and sixty-three call themselves as 
well, or healthy, or in guod health, or in very good health, and eight hun- 
dred and seventy-eight not so well, or not quite so well, or not very well." 
This statement of the result of these inquiries seems to be intro- 
duced here by the writer, for the purpose of proving the unimpnir- 
ed health of the factory girls. For without calling the attention 
particularly to the proportion of the sick as compared with the well, 
lie immediately proceeds to make some taunting and invidious re- 
marks concerning assertions, that had been made about the health 
of these girls, as if the facts that appear from these answers of the 
girls, completely refuted the " monstrous assertions." But to me it 
appears, that the result of this examination is proof positive, that 
the health of our manufacturing population has greatly deteriorated. 
Let us carefully examine the result of this inquiry into the state 
of the health of the factory girls, as shown by these, their answers. 
Of the twenty-six hundred ;.nd ten girls, who answered to the in- 
quiries, more than one third stated that they were " not so well as 
they were before they worked in the mills; or that they were not 
quite so well, or not very well," bv which language they probably 
meant the same thing. And of the whole number of girls who an- 
swered, there were but one hundred and seventy, who said their 
health had improved since entering the mills. 

Now taking this fact alone, without any further explanation, it 
sertainly shows a very remarkable, result as to the health of that 
class of individuals. It is stated that the average age of the girls, 
is about twenty-three years, and that their average factory life is 
about three years. Their average age at the time they commenced 
work in the mills, would consequently be about twenty. The health 
of females generally at twenty-three, is as good if not better than at 
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twenty. Why then, if there be nothing in their situation and em- 
ployment detrimental to health, should more than one third of the 
females employed in the mills, complain at the age of twenty-three, 
that their health is not so jjood as it was at 20, their averacre age at 
entering the mills ? Reasoning from the nature of things, we should 
come to the conclusion that the health of females is better at twen- 
ty-three than at twenty. And I think an enquiry into the fact, 
would prove this to be true. I think that were twenty-six hundred 
females in any other situation in life, whose average ages are 23 
years, asked this same question in relation to the change in their 
health during the last three years, that more would answer that they 
were better, than would say they were worse. But with respect to 
the factory population, we see that a very much larger number say 
their health is not as good, than say it is better. These facts alone, 
without explanation or comment are conclusive, that there is some- 
thing in the situation and employment of the females in the mills, 
that is, to an alarming degree, destiuctive to health. 

Although these facts, unaccompanied with other facts in connex- 
ion, of which no mention is made, show a great increase of ill 
health, yet they are evidently published to show in a favorable light, 
the effect of factory labor upon the health of the girls working in 
the mills. And they do show a favorable state of health, as compa- 
red with the real fact, and favorable, as compared with that which 
.will appear when the whole truth is told. 

There are always more or less girls out of the mills on account 
of ill health. Some who have been taken with violent diseases ; 
and some who have patiently endured untold sufferings, till they 
have worked themselves to the very verge of the grave, and when 
they could work no longer, have gone home, and from necessity 
have forsworn forever the life, that has already sown the seeds of 
their premature death. But the greater part are those, whose con- 
stitutions have been gradually wearing out, by incessant toil and 
other fevfls to which they have been subjected, and who are compel- 
led to leave them ills for a time, to recruit their failing powers. The 
average number of those out sick, I have not the means of accu- 
rately ascertaining, for I presume the superintendents of the mills 
would not render any aid in obtaining facts, that would be unfavora- 
ble to their interests. I will give such information upon this sub- 
ject as I have been enabled to obtain. From one room, in which 
the average number of girls employed is 40, five are now absent for 
the purpose of recovering their health. This is one eighth of tha 
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number employed, which proportion would give one thousand girls, 
of the whole number employed in the mills in Lowell, who are out 
of the mills sick. But perhaps this may be a larger number than 
the average, — I think it is ; but if there be one half that propor- 
tion, and I think there is more, still the number would be large. 
The statements of these persons are not recorded in the tables that 
were made out to show the health of the factory girls. But in their 
stead are recorded the answers of the same. number of new hands, 
fresh from the country, who fill their places. It will then readily be 
aeen, that the conclusion, drawn from these facts as given, must be 
by far too favorable ; a large portion of those, whose health has sui- 
fered in consequence of working in the mills, being left out of the 
account. Could the number of those that had just left the mills fi- 
nally on account of ill health, and those that had left temporarily to 
recruit, be ascertained at the time of taking this account, and ad- 
ded to the number that answered that their health was not as good 
as before working in the mills, the result would be very different 
from the one now given. 

There is another fact stated by Doctor Bartlett, in proof of the 
good health enjoyed by females employed in the mills, which like 
most of his facts, requires some explanation, or in other words, 
requires that the u'liole truth should be told. The fact as he 
states it, is thus: — 

" Dividing the gjirls into two classes — those who have been at wsrk for a 
period of time, shoi t of the average, and those above the average, it ia 
found that those who have been longest in the mill, arc- in as food 
health as those who have recently come from the country." 

In connexion with this fact, it should be borne in mind, that 
there are some few, that possess peculiar constitutions, whoso 
health actually improves from the peculiar exercise required by 
their work in the mills, and the peculiar habitudes of body, there- 
by induced. These persons finding the situation congenial, are 
those who remain here over the average time; and their answers 
would of course show a favorable state of health. But their num- 
ber is small, compared with the whole number successively em- 
ployed, here. In addition to this, it is well known that the hu- 
man constitution may be sometimes so changed by continued 
custom, that unnatural and unhealthy habitudes of body, which 
at first caused much pain, may be finally endured without any 
sensible inconvenience. Accordingly, it is common for girls to 
corn plain of ill health within the first few months of working in 
the mills, and very many of them are obliged to leave within the 
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first year; and yet some pass through the ordeal, till they finally 
become accustomed to a factory life. But the health and lives 
of thousands, are sacrificed in this attempt to force nature into 
an unnatural course. With this explanation, Doctor Bartlett's 
last "important fact" will be readily understood. 

The writer of the "Vindication," as if aware that, with his 
ingeniously used " facts" he had not been able to "make out his 
case," as a last resort, introduces a certificate of the opinion of 
one of the superintendents of the mills, of course not an uninter- 
ested witness, as to the health of the factory operatives. He 
says: — " So far as my own observations have extended, I am in- 
duced to believe that six hundred females out of a thousand enjoy 
better health in the mills, than they would in any employment, 
requiring the same hours of labor each datj." Now this may bo 
true. But where can a large class of females be found, who la- 
bor unremittingly, so many hours as do factory operatives in our 
mills? I do uot believe there is upon the face of the earth, any 
laro-e class of persons — men, women, or children — bond or free, 
that labor incessantly for so many hours each day, as do the fac- 
tory operatives of Nevv England. This statement therefore may 
be true, and yet it does not in one iota, contradict the charge 
that loss of health is consequent upon working in the mills. The 
too o-reat number of hours, during which the factory operatives 
ere required to labor, being the most important evil, to which they 
are subjected. 

The eloquent, and withal complacent flourish, with which the 
writer closes his relation of facts, is worthy of notice. He says, 
« I could easily extend these data, and with the same gratifying results ; 
but it is, certainly unnecessary. They constitute an unanswerable refuta- 
tion of the wild and unsupported assertions contained in the Times. There 
tliey are — BJmple, clear, intelligible, stubborn, unyielding facts, which no 
sophistry can uproot or destroy — which no empty wind of declamation can 
overthrow.'' 

That he has d^alt generally in facts is very true. The sophis- 
try and ingenui'y of his arguments, consist in his not always 
tellin^ the ivlwle truth. He certainly need not fear any attempt 
to destroy or overthrow the facts he advan-ces. The only difficulty 
he will meet with, is, that they are too "stubborn" and too "un- 
yielding" when fully explained. 

The writer of the " Vindication " having thus far, in his investi- 
gation in relation to the health of factory operatives, confined him- 
self mostlv to facts, bel-:r3 leaving the subject, ventures a little up- 
•on " mere opinion and the results of individual observation.''" Some 
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of his statements in tins connexion, I wish the reader to remember. 
He makes the assertion that the " manufacturing population of this 
city is the healthiest portion of the population;" because, among 
other reasons which he mentions, " they are regular in their habits. 
They are early up in the morning, and early to bed at night. Their 
fare, is plain, substantial and good." 

He then proceeds to anticipate the following inquiries, that would 
naturally arise in the minds of the community, after reading so flat- 
tering a description of the condition and health of the factory oper- 
atives. 

"Is the physical condition then, 1 shall probably be asked, of these sev- 
en thousand females, so good, that there is nothing to be complained of, 
and no improvement to be wished or desired, or attempted ? Is there no 
ill health among them ? Are there no causes of disease connected with 
their situation and occupation? Far be it from me to pretend that every 
thing is so satisfactory." 

Now open your ears and listen to the Vindication of the females 

employed in the mills! Hear their Defence by this, their valiant and 

chivalrous advocate — this philanthropic and unbought volunteer, in 

whose "free spirit the corporations have no property." He says, 

"The bo-lily health, and the habits, so far as these have a bearing on the 
health of the entire female population of the country is far enough fvora 
being what it should be. As it is elsewhere so it is here. I wish a more 
rational and healthy — not a more luxurious or expensive system, of diet 
was generally adopted, as well in the splendid dining halls of Boston and 
New York as in the boarding-houses of Lowell and Dover." 

We see in this nothing but a kind of thrust at the folly of the 
girls themselves, and a lesson in economy to the boarding-house 
keepers. But if as he before asserted, their fare be "plain, sub- 
stantial and good," wherein would he have a " more rational and 
healthy diet." But hear him farther, 

" I wish that every girl would consult her health and comfort in provi- 
ding herself with an umbrella, india rubber over-shoes, a warm cloak, wool- 
en stockings and flannel for the winter, instead of sacrificing to her pride 
in the form of parasols, kid shoes, lace veils and silk stockings." 

" This is the most unkindest cut of all." Could wot this " Vin- 
dicator " and Defender— this sympathizer with the poor, abused and 
slandered factory girls, find any wrong on the part of the corpora- 
tions of which he might complain, and for which, he might, as the 
friend and advocate of the operatives, demand a remedy? Could 
he see no evil in their being huddled together in the boarding-hou- 
ses, more like brutes than human beings? None in their being al- 
lowed so short a time for their meals? None in their being obli- 
ged to labor thirteen hours per day, in a close room, in which are 
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from thirty to ninety persons, and in which, in the winter, lamps are 
burning several hours, and of course consuming the vital principle 
of the air they breathe? Could he discover none of the other in- 
numerable evils of a factory life? But must he, in order to ac- 
count for the ill health, he cannot with all his arguments conceal, 
turn upon these same poor girls, in whose defence he so generously 
professed to appear, and charge them with imprudence, ? Must he in 
order to discover the evils of the factory system, so far outrage de- 
cency, as to pry into the wardrobes of the factory girls, and inqui- 
sitively examine their clothes, and then publicly censure them, be- 
cause they do not always wear india rubber shoes, woolen stockino-s 
and flannel petticoats; instead of presuming, in imitation of the 
fashionable females of the wealthy classes, to have " parasols, kid 
shoes, lace veils and silk stockings? " Such a gallant and delicate 
d fence of the operatives does honor to the talented and disinterested 
author, Dr. Bartlett, and must be duly appreciated and gratefully 
remembered by the "cruelly slandered" females, in behalf of whom 
he, in this pamphlet so generously appears before the public. 

But he does finally discover that there is one evil to be complain- 
ed of, for which neither the operatives nor the boarding-house keep- 
ers are censurable. This is the too great number of hours devoted 
to labor. The number he says " now averages within a few min- 
utes of twelve." But the time of actual labor, does in fact average 
nearer thirteen, than twelve hours. This is an evil so outrageous 
and withal so palpable and glaring, that he could not pass it over in 
silence. For had he not noticed itj this professed ** Vindication'' 
of {he females employed in the mills, would have borne too plainly 
(he appearance of a defence of the corporations. But he manages 
this evil very adroitly. lie says that custom throughout the manu- 
facturing establishments of New England has fixed the hours of la- 
bor, and " any change in this Matter must be common to them all." 
In this manner he exculpates the poor, innocent corporations here, 
from the responsibility of this evil, not taking the trouble to state, 
what is the fact, that this being the leading manufacturing place in 
New England, the corporations here were chiefly instrumental in es- 
tablishing the "custom." 

The writer expresses the strongest confidence that the " progress 
of intelligence, justice and philanthropy, and the tendencies of labor- 
saving machinery, will in due season lead to the abridgement of the 
hours of labor." But any one who has been a resident of Lowell, 
as long as Doctor Bartlett has, and has attentively observed the 
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course of events in relation to this matter, must ere this have come 
to the conclusion that such a result must be looked for, from some 
other source than the "justice and philanthropy" of the employers, 
the corporations. How much may be expected from that source, 
some facts will show. Several years ago, a petition to the agents, 
was got up and signed by all or nearly all the overseers in the mills, 
requesting that the condition of the operatives might be ameliora- 
ted, by allowing them to come out of the mills for breakfast in the 
winter. To this end, representations were made of the evils re- 
sulting from the present system, and the opinions of physicians in- 
troduced, that getting up so early in the morning, and immediately 
eatirg their breakfasts, without having taken any exercise, is in a 
great degree detrimental to health. The agents made a frivolous 
excuse, that the request was received too late, to be duly considered 
that season, and pacified the petitioners with an acquiescence in the 
necessity of the reform asked for, and a promise that it should be 
attended to, as soon as the matter could be brought before the stock- 
holders. But several years have now elapsed, and as might have 
been expected, the reform asked for, has not been granted, nor 
has any thing been clone towards effecting so philanthropic an 
object. — "Justice and philanthropy" had no part in building up 
these manufacturing establishments. So far arc the corpora- 
tions from listening to the voice of suffering humanity — so far 
from regarding h 3 demands of "justice and philanthropy" — so far 
from relinquishing one farthing of the profits, arising from the 
over-taxed energies of the operatives, that, instead of abridging 
the hours of labor, they have been, by degrees, adding to them, 
year after year and week after week, minute by minute, and sec- 
ond by second, till they now run the mills at least fifteen minutes 
per day longer, than they did twelve years ago. Will they stop 
here in their avaricious and ever-increasing demands upon the 
labor of the operatives ? — Let the hollow moan, that comes across 
the Atlantic from England's starving millions of over-worked vic- 
tims of the factory system, answer. The demand upon the labor 
and time of the operatives, will still be more ! more ! until ar- 
rested by extending to them legislative protection. In the ab- 
sence of legislation, 'this as well as the other evils of the factory 
system, will never be remedied till the operatives shall know and 
feel their individual rights, and demand them; and till the old 
maxim shall be revived, that has been too long forgotten, in the 

dealings between individuals and powerful corporations that "it 

takes two to make a bargain." 
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The writer of the "Vindication" meets the objections that has 
teen urged against the factory system — that there is gradually ac- 
cumulating a permanent, factory population, deteriorated in body 
and dependent upon the mills, with the broad assertion that no such 
a class exists here. That there is no class of operatives in our . 
mills, that have become, at this early day of the manfacturing 
enterprise in this country, so miserably degraded as are the ope- 
ratives of England, is very true; and certainly it cannot be ex- 
pected that there should be. But that a class, possessing to a 
considerable degree such a character, has already accumulated 
is but too apparent. And this class is daily increasing in num- 
bers and decreasing in character. There are many females here, 
whose constitutions have perhaps become accustomed to a factory 
life, and who, for a long time having neglected all other, and es- 
pecially all domestic employments, have acquired an unnatural dis- 
taste for any other occupation. They know nothing else, and can 
do nothing else, but " work in the factory ; " and they scarcely as- 
pire to, or think of any thing else. These are the operatives who 
"have been here longest," and who constitute, to the corporations,the 
best and most useful if not the " most independent and respecta- 
ble " portion of the operatives. We would say nothing of the 
character of these persons ; they may be moral, saving and indus- 
trious. They may be good and profitable operatives for the corpo- 
rations, — but are they in the proper female sphere ? Do they hold 
or are they preparing to attain to that station in society, for which 
God designed woman ? Far from it — they have become totally un- 
fitted for the peculiar responsibilities and duties of that station in 
life, that is and should be the object of the a?pirations of every vir- 
tuous female. And for them, there is but a faint ray of hope, that 
breaks in upon the long vista of coining years. They are factory 
girls — -and factory girls they must live — and factory girls they must 
die. And, that these classes may not in time become as miserable 
and degraded as are the factory operatives of England, the opera- 
tives themselves must watch that they be not deceived and flattered, 
to furego their rights and suffer evil without complaint, that the 
stockholders may live in more splendor and idleness; — and the 
voice of every patriot and philanthropist should demand, that the 
evils of the operatives' present condition be ameliorated, and that 
they be protected from the never satisfied oppression of accumula- 
ted power and over-reaching avarice. 

The remarks of Doctor Iiarllett, upon the care that is here taken 
of the sick, it is hardly necessary that we should notice. Even had 
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he not made known the benevolent charities of our citizens, it cer- 
tainly would never have been supposed, that the people of this 
christian community, are so much worse than savages, as not to ex- 
tend to the sick and suffering, the kind offices of human sympathy- 
But with all the kindness and charity, that may naturally be expect- 
ed, it is apparent that in the crowded and inconvenient factory 
boarding-houses, the sick cannot have that care and attention, they 
require. And the Hospital, which he so particularly mentions, the 
the necessity for which, is alone created by the penurious and in- 
sufficient accommodations of the boarding-houses, is but a poor 
substitute for the friends and comforts of home. 

Doctor Bartlett next and lastly comes to the consideration of the 
intellectual and moral condition of the factory girls. The facts he 
introduces in relation to this branch of the subject, and the deduc- 
tions he draws therefrom are as partial, and as unsatisfactory and 
specious as are the other points of the " Vindication." 

Facts having a bearing upon this point, of a contradictory and 
directly opposing character could be introduced in abundance. 
Some of the girls that come here to work in the mills, undoubtedly 
improve in morals and intelligence, and some deteriorate. Cases 
could be cited indefinitely, of high moral character, and miserably 
degraded immorality; of great proficiency and advancement iu 
knowledge, and of continual slavery to ignorance. But in order to 
ascertain by this means, whether there be more good or evil pro- 
moted among the factory population by the peculiar influences to 
which they are exposed, the morals of every individual must be 
weighed and measured, and carefully compared vvilh their charac- 
ter before coming here, and the balance accurately cast. But this, 
of course cannot be done. 

Doctor Bartlett makes such a statement of facts as would seem to 
show that the moral character of the factory girls, stands higher 
than that of the inhabitants of the country, or of the commercial 
cities ; and that the influences by which they are surrounded, are 
highly favorable to morality and virtue. 

But my opinion does not coincide with the conclusion to which 
he, from his partial view of the subject, arrives, and I think all chic 
and impartial observers, who have turned their attention to the sub- 
ject, have formed the same opinion as myself. I do not wish nor 
do I deem it necessary, in order to prove my opinion to be correct, 
to go down into the depths of infamy, and bring to light a loncj array 
of the soul-sickening details of vice and immorality. Nor thisii 
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course expedient; if it were, facts in abundance, and startling facts 
too are not wanting. But I forbear ; for I would much rather throw 
around the poor victims who are sacrificed to the circumstances at- 
tendant upon the factory system, the mantle of charity, to shield 
them from public notoriety and scorn. Moreover this kind of evi- 
idence might be apparently rebutted by an opposing array of virtue, 
which indeed might be. much easier brought forward ; for virtue 
needs no concealment, — while vice must hide its unseemly head 
from the public gaze, and wrap around^ its odious deformity, the 
garb and appearance of virtue. Especially is this the case among 
factory operatives, on account of the boasted strict " regulations" of 
the manufacturing establishments, the effect of which, is not to de- 
ter the vicious from coming here, and mingling with the innocent 
and unsuspecting, but to .induce vice and immorality to assume a 
more artful disguise ; therefore being more dangerously contamina- 
ting, than in the more public sinks of infamy of the commercial 
cities. 

I have already stated truly and impartially the situation of facto- 
ry operatives, and explained the nature of the influences affecting 
their condition. And now instead of relying upon contradictory 
and limited details to show the state of morality and virtue among 
them, 1 would appeal to the intelligence and experience of the com- 
munity to decide, whether, in the circumstances in which they are 
placed, — away from their homes, and removed from the watchful 
care and wholesome restraints of parental love, they are so favor- 
ably situated in regard to morality and virtue, as they would be at 
home, among the moral and intelligent farming population of New 
England. 

But Doctor Bartlett says, that in leaving their homes, they are re- 
moved from bad influences to " those of the most active and excel- 
lent character." To test the truth of this statement, we would put 
the question to him, and to every man, at all conversant with the 
condition of a factory population — whether he would choose to 
have his daughters subjected to the condition of the factory girls, 
rather than brought up and educated amidst the " bad influences " 
of a country neighborhood 1 Although there are those that talk 
finely about the moral and intellectual condition of the factory girls, 
being so much better than that of girls in the country, yet it is wall 
known, that should a son of one of the stockholders form an alli- 
ance with the daughter of a farmer, it would be said that he had 
made a judicious selection for a wife, but he would be pointed at 

5 
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with scorn, as having disgraced the "family" and tarnished the es- 
cutcheon of its dignity if he should marry that same farmer's daugh- 
ter, had she hy her honorable exertions and honest labor, acquired 
the stigma, of " a factory girl." 

To disprove what every day's experience is most clearly showing, 
and what every man's reason, with ordinary knowledge of human 
nature, must teach him as to I lie effect of the evils of the factory 
system upon the morals of the operatives, Doctor Bartlett's main 
reliance is placed upon a statement of the results of the religious 
influences that are brought to bear upon them. And he seems to 
find in the fact, that there have been great accessions to the church- 
es, and that nearly one third of the population of Lowell are con- 
nected with the Sabbath schools, a complete and satisfactory refu- 
tation of all charges derogatory to the moral character of the oper- 
atives. But this fact, is not conclusive evidence of the high moral 
character of factory operatives, as a class. That there are many 
very good and pious girls among them, I do not doubt. But that 
the number of meeting houses, or the number of persons connect- 
ed with the churches, make a safe rule, by which to judge of the 
moral character of the inhabitants of a place, experience has not 
proved to be true. Zeal rather than piety too often becomes the 
guide of professed followers of Jesus. And this I bebeve to be the 
character of the religion of many of the converts in this city. The 
effect of such religion upon the. moral character, is any thing but 
beneficial. 

The operatives have no time to devote to moral, religious, or in- 
tellectual instruction, (save indeed the Sabbath,) and they have in 
the crowded boarding-houses no opportunity for reflection. The 
change then, that is represented to have taken place in these girls, 
cannot be the result of calm meditation and an enlightened under- 
standing as to the nature and importance of the doctrines taught 
by Christ, which alone gives permanence to the moral effect of re- 
ligion as shown in the lives of professors. 

That the wild-fire of fanaticism should rua through a population 
like that of Lowell, where are some eight thousand girls, who are 
here congregated together without protectors and without advisers, 
is not at all strange. And it is by means of this that so many are 
added to the churches in this city, of those who are urged through 
fear, rather than by convinced understandiiiL's, to do — they know 
not what. The natural excitability of the female mind is well un- 
derstood here, and every advantage is taken to alarm their fears and 
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drive them by force into what is called the kingdom of heaven. For 
this purpose a continual excitement is kept up, day after day, and 
month after month — and in fact all the time. The girls are con- 
fined about their employment about fifteen hours of the day and ev- 
ening, and consequently cannot give their attention to religious mat- 
ters till after they have left off work in the night. Meetings are ac- 
cordingly held in the night, and continued till ten or eleven o'clock, 
and sometimes till midnight. These night excitement meetings are 
not without their intended effect, and proselytes are of course ad- 
ded to the churches. But the effect of such plans and operations 
for promoting the Gospel, upon the morals and health of the girls 
cannot be altogether beneficial. The morality of females would be 
better promoted by calm reflection at home, than by going out in 
the night unprotected, to attend exciting religious meetings; and 
their health would be better preserved by necessary repose. 

Doctor Baulett having, by showing the number of the factory 
girls who have joined the churches, proved apparently to his own 
satisfaction, that they, as a class improve in morality by their resi- 
dence here, proceeds fo show the favorable influences that have ef 
fected such a result. 

In the first place he mentions the " example and watchful care 
and oversight of the boarding-house keepers." But this certainly 
cannot be very efficient. A woman, wdiose time and attention are 
required to provide for from forty to fifty boarders, cannot have 
much time to overlook their conduct, and see that they always con- 
form to the rules of propriety, nor can she exercise, with much ef- 
fect, a salutary influence over their morals. 

He refers also to the regulations of the corporations, by which all 
persons guilty of any improper conduct are discharged from the 
mills. But these regulations are not effectual in keeping out all such 
persons. For notwithstanding the rules, it is well known that many 
vicious persons are employed in the mills, and it is veiv seldom that 
any one is discharged on that account. Those who are vicious, 
carefully conceal all appearance of impropriety, and where there is 
a short supply of hands, the corporations are not over-scrupulous in 
examining into such matters, unless the evil be so notorious as to 
attract public attention. 

He also places much reliance upon the censorship of the girls 
themselves. They, as he says, demand the discharge of all suspect- 
ed persons. But this is ineffectual except to induce a more artful 
concealment of whatever immorality may be practiced, and thus 
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render the contaminating influence of vicious persons more danger- 
ous to the artless and inexperienced girls, who are lured here chief- 
ly by the hope of accumulating money. 

To the moral and religious influences that are exercised upon the 
factory population, through the instrumentality of the clergymen, 
together with the effect of the Sabbath Schools, &e., he attributes 
much importance in sustaining the moral character of the females. 
I would say nothing to disparage the good effects of any truly mor- 
al and religious influences upon the character of these individuals, 
but I think the religious influences that are here exercised, however 
beneficial they may be, are but a poor substitute for the wholesome 
counsels and correct moral examples of their friends at home, who 
would have a much nearer interest in their welfare, than any friends 
they may here find as substitutes. The religious operations here, 
may show more activity, anil more apparent fervor ; and there may 
be more religious meetings, more prayers — and longer and louder 
ones; but I think there is much less practical morality, less good 
will one toward another, and less christian benevolence, than ex- 
ists among the inhabitants of the peaceful villages of the country. 

Among the causes affecting the morals of the operatives, Doctor 
Birtlett next mentions, the high price they receive for their labor. 
He says, " all other things being equal, a well-paid female popula- 
tion will be more virtuous than an ill paid one." This is true. It 
is also true, that the wages of the females employed in the facto- 
ries, are considerably higher than the average wages of the same 
kind of persons in other employments. It remains to be seen then, 
whether with respect to the factory girls " all other things are e- 
qual." 

To prove that they are not, and that the condition of the factory 
operatives is not so desirable as he represents, I have merely to refer 
to the fact that they ate paid higher wages than they can receive 
elsewhere. No one supposes that the operatives are paid any thine 
more than is sufficient to secure their services. The corporations 
never pay their hands any thing, purely from disinterested benevo- 
lence. They never pay them one cent more than they are obliged 
to ; and they have taken advantage of every opportunity to cut 
down their wages. Now, if the situation of girls at wcrk in the 
factories is so much better than that of girls in the country in oth- 
er employments, and if it be more favorable for their advancement 
in morality and intelligence, and more beneficial to health, — why 
are the corporations obliged to pay higher wages, than girls receive 
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in other employments, in order to obtain a sufficient number of 
hands ? It would seem that superior advantages for religious, mor- 
al and intellectual improvement, and for the preservation of health, 
together with, as he hereafter attempts to prove, an increased pros- 
pect of marriage, would be sufficient inducements for girls to come 
here, in hope of bettering their condition in life, without the super- 
added inducement of high pecuniary compensation. Bnt all the fa- 
vorable circumstances, as they are really found to exist here, are not 
sufficient to induce all who come, to stay. There being a very large 
number, who leave the mills after working a few weeks or months 
— just long enough to become fairly acquainted with the advantages 
of their situation. I have obtained some facts upon this point ; one 
of which I will here introduce, as showing in some measure, wheth- 
er the condition of the factory girls is so altogether satisfactory to 
them. From one room, where the average number of girls employ- 
ed is 40, there left the mill during the year ending in August, 52 
girls; and my informant says, that a large proportion of these had 
worked in the factory but a few months. This fact will show wheth- 
er the "other things" are satisfactory to the girls, who are of 
course the best judges. 

But this talk about, high wages is after all but a deceptive hire to 
tempt the girjs to leave their homes in the country to work in the 
factories. For although their wages are higher than they can ob- 
tain in most other employments, by far the greater part of them find 
after from one to five years unremitting toil, that they have saved no 
more, and many of them not so much from their high wages, as they 
would have done in the country, from low wages; and somehow or 
other, they are not so well off, as at the time they commenced work 
in the mills, they anticipated they should be. 

The wealth of persons may be more properly estimated by what 
they want, that by what they have. They who have but liitle, and 
want no more than their small means can furnish, are in fact far 
richer than they, who have much, but whose wants are far beyond 
their means of gratification. The truth of '.his proposition is exem- 
plified in the pecuniary circumstances of die girls that have worked 
in the mills. The desire to confornj as much as possible to the 
manners, customs and fashions of those among whom they are, is 
natural to all and especially to females. The girls are here sur- 
rounded by influences and temptations, which induce them to spend 
much of their earnings for pu/poses not necessary or useful, — but to 
enable them to appear in the same dress and fashion as others. 
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These temptations tliey generally cannot or do not resist, and in the 
end find themselves no richer for their high wages. They have re- 
ceived more money it is true, — and they have worked more hours to 
obtain it; but they have spent it in furnishing themselves with gew- 
gaws and finery, in imitation of the fashionable of the wealthy clas- 
ses, who, they are flatteringly told, are their equals, but with whom, 
they can find no real equality, save in the outside show and appear- 
ance, which they are enabled to put on, by the sacrifice of their hard- 
earned wages. 

It may be said, it is not necessary that they should thus spend 
their money — that it is voluntary with them — that they do what they 
please with their money. True — but we are viewing things as they 
are — not as they might be. Our object is, to ascertain to what ex- 
tent the moral condition of the factory girls is improved, by the high 
wages they receive. If they spend their money for such purposes 
as are of no real benefit to them, they are no better off than if they 
worked for small wages. And how much better are they morally, 
intellectually or physically, for dressing in silks, and useless finery, 
than they would have been in the simple, home-spun dress of the 
country? 

Another method, by which the earnings of the factory girls are 
appropriated to other purposes than their own benefit, is by contri- 
butions that are levied upon them for religious and charitable pur- 
poses. The natural kindness and benevolence of the female heart 
is well known. And this trait in their character — this " very kind- 
ness of their nature" is, I think but too often imposed upon, by 
the clergy and others interested, by repeated appeals to their sym- 
pathies. There are in this city some fifteen meating houses, a large 
share of the money to build which, has been drawn from the hard 
earnings of the factory girls. And in some cases, money has been 
filched from these poor girls by gross wrong and injustice, to build a 
temple for the worship of the Spirit of eternal Truth and Justice: 
As a proof of the moral and religious character of the people of 
Lowell, Mr. Case in his " Sketch of Lowell" states that the religious 
societies " raise at least §40,000 per annum, for parochial and 
charitable purposes." And it has been slated that the sum of ?15- 
00, was contributed for the Missionary cause in one day, by one de- 
nomination of christians in this city. When it is remembered that 
a large proportion of this money is contributed by the factory girls, 
it will be seen that their earnings must be considerably decreased 
by this tax upon their charity. Besides this, occasionally a lazy 
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parson, who is already receiving $1000 or $1200 salary, must be 
furnished with a cloak, or his wife must be furnished with a silk ' 
dress, at the expense ©f these same girls, who labor for their money 
6ome thirteen hours per day. 

And what do they get in return for all this charity ? A lesson of 
patience and humility from the clergy. They are instructed to be 
content, and not murmur at their lot; — they are told that it is their 
duty to learn to suffer ; and they are deterred from complaining of 
the evils and the injustice they suffer in the life that now is, by be- 
ing led to contemplate the terrors of the life that is to come. And 
they are taught to forego the enjoyment of those things, that con- 
stitute^ the rights of humanity here, by the promise of being com- 
pensated by greater bliss hereafter. By such teachings, the clergy 
render rnueh service to the corporations ; inasmuch as the operatives 
are thereby induced to remain, humble and contented under con- 
tinued oppression. But they, while lost in the dreaming contempla- 
tions of bliss in the unknown future, forget that God has constituted 
man to enjoy happiness here, by conforming to the laws of his nature 
and by developing all his faculties; arid they overlook the realities 
of the world in which we now live, in anticipations of that world, 
which "eye hath not seen, and of which, it hath not entered into 
the heart of man to conceive.'' 

I am aware that many of the girls save their wages, or use their 
money for some purpose, beneficial to themselves or their friends. 
But I believe, that, by far the larger part of them spend all or nearly 
all their earnings as fast as tluy obtain them. The facts, Doctor 
Bartlett introduces to show that they save their money, are far from 
satisfying me, that his conclusions are correct. The facts, he gives 
in this connection, are derived from the statement of the Treasurer 
of the Lowell Institution for Savings — probably the best data, from 
which to form an opinion, concerning this matter. The statement 
is as follows : 

"The whole number of depositors in.this Institution on the 23d July 
[1889,] was nineteen hundred and seventy-six; the whole amount of depos- 
itee was $305,796 75. Of these depositors nine hundred and seventy- 
eight are factory girls, and the amount of their funds now in the bank, ia 
estimated by Mr. Carney, in round numbers, at one hundred thousand 
dollars." 

At the time of this statement, there were about seven thousand 

girls employed in the mills in Lowell, And we find of this number 

less than one thousand, who had anything deposited in the Savings' 

Bank; and the average amount of their deposites wan within a few 

cents of one hundred dollars each. 
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I know that this does not comprehend all the money saved, nor 
all the girls who save their money. But bj far the larger part of 
those, who lay up their earnings, deposite in the Savings' Bank. 
Making then reasonable allowance for such as apply their savings in 
some other manner, this statement does not show a very favorable 
account of the accumulation of money by the factory girls. Let us 
look at the statement again. There were seven thousand girls, 
whose average time of having worked in the mills, was more than 
three years, and out of this number, there were less than one thous- 
and and these were they, who were probably the best off too, who 
by three years unremitting toil for thirteen hours per day, were en- 
abled to lay up the paltry sum of one hundred dollars. 

Of the pecuniary circumstances of the other six_ thousand, we 
have no means of ascertaining correctly. But it is a fair presump- 
tion, that if they save any considerable portion of their wages, they 
would deposite it in the Savings' Bank, that being the safest and 
most profitable investment to which they can apply their small, and 
gradually accumulating sums. The statement, that it is a common 
thing for one of the girls to have five hundred dollars in deposite, 
may be trup. Butl think such cases are very rare, when compared 
with the whole number of girls employed in the mills. Were it not 
so, it seems to me that the ingenious writer of the " Vindication" 
would, (as he might very easily) have ascertained, and made known 
the number of factory girls, who had in deposite "five hundred dol- 
lars." But as he did not do this, I conclude that this matter would 
not have sounded so loud in the form of a statistical fact, as in the 
broad assertion in which it appears. 

Doctor Bartlett next and lastly proceeds to consider the factory 
girls' chances of marriage, as one of the causes affecting the ques- 
tion of their moral condition. His labors upon this part of the sub- 
ject, when his facts and arguments are carefully examined, show 
conclusively (lie real design of thepublication of this " Vindication," 
— the object of which undoubtedly was *o induce girls to come here, 
and to flatter those already here, to remain, by showing their con- 
dition and situation in the most favorable light. He takes advan- 
tage of the fact that a strong desire of marriage is common to all 
virtuous females, well knowing, that if they can be convinced, that 
the chances are better here than anywhere else, for the consumma- 
tion of this very proper wish, the strongest possible motive is pre- 
sented to them to leave all other places and employments and come 
to the factories. 

Marriage is the proper state of man — it is adapted to his nature — 
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and it is a state to which all have a right, and to which all should 
aspire. And the more favorable the state of society is for the early 
formation of this social relation, the better is it for the morals, health 
and general well-being of the community. The desire to marry, 
that so universally exists in the minds of virtuous females, is highly 
honorable to them, and exercises over their moral deportment, a very 
powerful and beneficial influence; anti the prospect of a speedy mar- 
riage is the strongest and surest safeguard, that can possibly be 
thrown around them to preserve their moral purity. Could the state 
of society be so improved, (as it should be,) that all persons, might 
be placed in suitable circumstances for the consummation of this 
object in early life, so that marriage should become an absolute cer- 
tainty to all, prostitution with all the loathsome details of its tre- 
mendous consequences would be unknown. 

The situation of the factory girls in Lowell, is very unfavorable 
to their prospects of marriage; and there is no person of common 
sense, but must know this to be a fact, who is at all conversant with 
the state of things in a factory community, or who will but glance at 
the circumstances in which factory girls are placed, and the peculiar 
character of a factory population, especially in relation to age and 
sex. 

According to the Census of 1840, the number of males in Lowell, 
between the ages of 15 and 40 years, was 4000 — the number of fe- 
males of the same age was 9,513, being considerably more than two 
females to one male. This great disparity in numbers between the 
two sexes, must of course very much diminish the females' chances 
of marriage; for as an equal number of males and females are re- 
quired for all marriages, it is morally certain that by far, more than 
half of the females here cannot obtain husbands from among the 
community in which they are living, even if all the males were dis- 
posed to marry ; and their opportunities are very few for intercourse 
with society elsewhere, whereby such connexions may be formed 
with persons in other places. These facts if not concealed and 
glossed over by partial and specious statements, would of course 
have much effect in detering girls from coming here and joining, 
and taking their chance with, the number of those, who are con- 
demned to almost utter hopelessness in this respect. Therefore 
Doctor Bartlett undertakes to show, that the circumstances in which 
the factory girls are placed, do not diminish their chances of mar- 
riage. In relation to the effect of the accumulation of so many fe- 
males here, upon their prospects of marriage, he says: — 

"It is not easy to see how this circumstance can diminish the number 
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of young men in Now England, annually married, and if it does not do this, 
it cannot very well diminish the number of young women." 

But it seems to me that this circumstance, together with oth- 
ers connected with the condition of the factory girls, does dimin- 
ish, the number of marriages among the young men of New Eng- 
land. Certain it is, that females after working two or three years 
in the mills, are not generally so well fitted to discharge the res- 
ponsible duties incumbent upon them as wives, as they would 
have been, if engaged in most other occupations. Especially is 
this true in relation to domestic employments. These, they are 
obliged, from the nature of their situation to abandon entirely, 
and being unaccustomed to the performance of such duties, they 
soon become incapable of managing household affairs, which con- 
stitute the appropriate duties and chief accomplishments of the 
good housewife. Young men, if they exercise proper discretion, 
will remain unmarried, rather than marry those, who have be- 
come incompetent to discharge the duties incumbent on them as 
wives. Thus it is, that the number of marriages is diminished by 
so many females, lured by the deceptive hope of accumulating 
more money, leaving those situations and employments in which 
they would become fitted for the honorable station to which they 
should aspire, and submitting to the slavery of a factory life. 

The writer further remarks that " very many of these girls find 
homes and husbands here — and better ones too, than they would 
have found at home." It is true, that some get married here, 
and where there are so many marriageable persons it would be 
ttrange if there were not some marriages. But the number of 
such, compared with the whole number of girls employed here, is 
very small. And this musl be. so from the fact that there are com- 
paratively but a very few men here to marry them. Of those en- 
gaged in other employments out of the mills, there are at least 
as many females as males, so that those men are not dependent 
upon the factory population for wives, and although inter-mar- 
riages occasionally take place between them and the factory girls, 
the chances to each female, of such an occurrence are not very 
encouraging. And what can be their chance, of marriage with 
persons in the factories, where there are more than three females 
to one male, and of the number of males employed in the mills, 
more than half are boys, or persons not of suitable age or condi- 
tion in life to marry? 

Aware of the fact, that but a small portion of the girls employed 
in the factories can find husbands here, he further says: — "Oth- 
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ers find homes and husbands in the country, for which they arc 
indebted to the improvement in their character, manners and 
condition resulting from their residence here." This assertion 
can but excite a smile of contempt, for the obsequious writer, 
from those who know any thing of the condition of factory opera- 
tives. A factory would be the last place in the world to which a 
father would send his daughter, to be instructed in those things 
which would make her desirable for a wife ; and to compel her to 
labor incessantly in a factory thirteen hours per day, and to be 
subjected to all the other evils that factory g iris suffer, would be 
a strange regimen to improve her "character, manners and con- 
dition." This idea is an entirely original one with Doctor Bart- 
iett: — no one ever before having dreampt of the girls experienc- 
ing so favorable a result from the factory system. But the girls 
have generally thought themselves fortunate, if during their fac- 
tory life, they have not so much retrograded in their physical and 
moral condition as to cause the breaking up of the strong attach- 
ments of early youth. 

To show that the factory girls' chances of marriage are not 
less than those of females in other situations in life. Doctor 
Bartlett introduces a comparison between the number of mar- 
riages in Lowell and Portsmouth, N. H. ; and gives the following 
statistics : — 

"The population of Portsmouth, in 1835, was nearly 9,000: and the num- 
ber of marriages was 10], making one marriage to about 89 individuals. — 
The number of publishments recorded in the City of Lowell between the 
1st of April, 1838, and the 1st of April, 1839, was 288, and of this number 
38 only of the females belonged in other towns. This would give us about 
250 marriages, and with a population of nearly 20,000, we should have one 
marriage to less than 80 individuals, making a very considerable difference 
in our favor." 

These facts would seem to show that the chances for marriage 
are better in Lowell than in Portsmouth. But is it not a singular 
circumstance that Doctor Bartlett should go so far as Portsmouth 
for statistics, by which to compare Lowell, both in relation to 
the number of deaths and the number of marriages? Why did 
he not make the comparison with some of the farming towns in 
the vicinity, where it would seem, he might have obtained the 
statistical facts in relation to this matter with much less trouble 
than by going some fifty miles, to a place out of the state? A 
comparison with some of these towns in which the factory girls 
formerly resided, would have been much fairer than a compari- 
son with Portsmouth, the population of which differs essentially 
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in character from that of Lowell, or of any considerable portion 
of New England. 

In order to understand this matter properly, it is necessary that 
we should take into consideration the peculiar characteristics of 
each place, there being many circumstances that have an important 
bearing upon the number of marriages that may take place, as com- 
pared with the population. 

Those places in which marriages are most frequent, are those, 
which are increasing most rapidly in population and in permanent 
business. To such places, young men, who are just commencing 
in business, go to settle for life, that they may grow up in wealth 
and influence with the growth of the place. At such times and un- 
der such circumstances, they also usually marry. How do Lowell 
and Portsmouth compare in this respect? 

Portsmouth is an old plsce, whose business is gradually on the 
wane, and the population of which is annually decreasing. Its pop- 
ulation in 1830 was 8,082, — in 1840, — 7,834, — showing a decrease 
of '248 in 10 years. The situation of affairs in such a place is not 
favorable for the contracting of marriages. The persons that re- 
main, are generally those, settled down in life and who already have 
families. The young men, who are just ready to launch out into 
the world for themselves, and who are of that age at which persons 
do usually marry, and in that condition in life, the most favorable 
for entering upon the marriage relation, prefer to take up their resi- 
dence in some more flourishing and increasing place, where the ac- 
tivity of business is more congenial to the hopes and buoyancy of 
youth. 

On the other hand, Lowell is a place that has grown up within a 
few years, as if called forth from the wilderness by the touch of 
magic. Its population in 1S30 was 6,474, — in 1840 it was 20,816, 
showing an increase of 14,342, having more than trebled in popula- 
tion in ten years. It is to such places generally that young men go, 
and settle down and tnarry. And it is of such persons here congre- 
gated, that the male population of this place is composed. There 
are no old men here — there are comparatively but few children here. 
There cannot be found in the United States, two considerable pla- 
ces more completely opposite to each other in this respect than are 
Lowell and Portsmouth; and the difference in the number of mar 
riages in proportion to the population should in the nature of things 
from this cause alone, be vastly in favor of the former. 

But when we compare, in connexion with the number of mar- 
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riages, the relative ages of the inhabitants of the two places, we 
shall be enabled to judge more correctly of the chances of marriage 
of the factory girls of Lowell as compared with the chances of 
Phc females of Portsmouth. And this is the only way in which a 
fair comparison can be made, in order to elicit the truth in rela- 
tion to this matter. For it certainly would not be fair to presume 
that the relative number of marriages should be the same araon» 
a population consisting of superanuated persons, in waning bus- 
iness circumstances, as it would be among a population of young 
persons just commencing a flourishing business. Let it be un- 
derstood that our inquiry is, as to the chances of marriage of the 
females of Lowell, as compared with those of other places. 

The facts introduced by Doctor Bartlett, show the marriages 
in Lowell, to be as one in 80 of the whole population, and in 
Portsmouth, as one in 89 of the whole population. But this is 
comparing the chances of the marriageable young persons of Low- 
ell with the chances of the un marriageable old persons and children 
of Portsmouth. Most all persons that marry, marry between the 
ages of 15 and 40, and nearly quite all the females are married 
between those ages. Let us see then, how the number of mar- 
riages compares with the number of marriageable females in each 
respective place. 

For convenience in making the calculation, I take the popula- 
tion of 1340. I have not ascertained the number of marriages in 
either of the two places for that year; but take the ratio of mar- 
riage as estimated by Doctor Bartlett, and apply it to the actual 
population. As some years are more favorable to marriage than 
others, this calculation may show more or less marriages, than 
the actual number; but if the ratio was increased or diminished 
in one place, it would probably be affected in a like manner in 
the other. The relation of one to the other would be the same. 

The population of Portsmouth for the year 1840, was 7,834. 
This would give, at the rate of one marriage to 89 individuals, 
88 marriages. The number of females between the ages of 15 
and 40 years, was 1,768, accordingly there would be one mar- 
riage to 20 persons of this description;— that is one marriage to 
20 marriageable females. The population of Lowell for the year 
1340, was 20,816; and at the rate of one marriage to 80 individ- 
uals, would g ive 260 marriages. The number of females between 
the ages of 13 and 40 years, was 9,513; this would give one 
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marriage to something more t htin 36 of this class of persons; — 
that is one marriage to nearly 37 marriageable females. 

From this view of these facts, we can arrive at a nearly cor- 
rect conclusion whether females' chances of marriage are dimin- 
ished by the circumstances, in which the factory girls are here 
placed. We find that in Portsmouth there is one marriage to every 
20 marriageable females, while in Lowell, there is only one mar- 
riage lo nearly 37 females of the same ages; there being but about 
half the number of marriages to'the same number of females, in 
Lowell as in Portsmouth, notwithstanding the latter is a place 
probably more unfavorable to marriage than any other, not a 
manufacturing place, in New England. I have made enquiries 
sufficient to satisfy mc that the difference would be still greater, 
if the comparison were made between the marriages in Lowell, 
and those that occur among the farming population of the coun- 
try. But the facts already given, are sufficient to show, that the 
chances of marriage of the females employed in the mills in Low- 
ell, are nearly one half less, than the chances of the females of 
Portsmouth, which is, from its declining state, more unfavorable 
to marriage than any considerable portion of New England, 
among the farmers or in the commercial cities. 

In this calculation, I have used Doctor Bartlett's own facts and 
figures, simply applying them to the population of 1840, and for 
the only reason, that I could not ascertain the accurate numbers 
of the different ages of the population in the years for which he 
makes his calculations. Notwithstanding these facts show so 
plainly and indisputably that the factory girls' chances of mar- 
riage are greatly diminished, yet Doctor Bartlett uses them so 
ingeniously that they seem to show a directly opposite result, if 
they be not explained by all the facts, which in order to make 
known the truth, should be shown in connexion. 

In what light then, does Doctor Bartlett stand in relation to 
this matter, with his ingenious sophistries, his partial statements 
of facts, and his one-sided reasonings? His statements throuch- 
out this " Vindication " are such as would give to those unac- 
quainted with the real fads in relation to things here, an entirely 
erroneous idea of the character and condition of the factory ope- 
ratives; and they are especially deceptive in this last matter in 
relation to the factory girls' chances of marriage. Such an at- 
tempt to cover up t^ie evils of the factory system, and hold cut 
inducements for girls to come here, by exciting hopes that can 
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never be realized, is a most contemptible operation for anv man 
to be engaged in, and especially one that professes bo much phi- 
lanthrophy as does Dr. Bartlett. But perhaps he thought the 
fallacy of his statements, and his deceptive reasoning might be 
concealed, by his so often expressed sympathy for the "abused 
and slandered " factory girls, in whose defence he professed to 
appear. Perhaps too he might have been influenced to thus 
spread a coat of flattery over the factory girls, and at the same 
time attempt to conceal by a deceptive veil, the evils they suffer, 
by the sanguine hope of spme Honorable reward for this, his dis- 
interested benevolence, from those corporations, who have " no 
property in his free spirit." 

It is not necessary that I should notice the further comparison 
made by Doctor Bartlett, between the deaths and marriages in Low- 
ell and Portsmouth, having already shown the fallacy of bis con- 
elusions, drawn from the comparative mortality of the two places, as 
to the health of the factory operatives. His whole argument, in 
relation to these matters, deduced with so much ingenuity from such 
an array ot facts, is completely demolished by the recollection 
of the simple fact, that in Portsmouth there is an unusual proportion 
of the population of that age, at which persons by the course of na- 
ture are most liable to die, while in Lowell, there is quite as unusu- 
al a number, at that age in life, when persons most usually marry: 
With Doctor Bartlett's " Vindication of the character and condition 
of the females employed in the mills" I have done. The candid 
portion of the community will judge, whether it be indeed a Vindi- 
cation of the females in the mills, or an attempt to cover up and 
conceal the evils to which they are subjected, and thereby shield the 
corporations from the condemnation of the people. 

It has been my aim to expose the eviis to which the factory ope- 
ratives are subjected, and to point out what I believe must, in the 
course of nature, be their results upon their physical, intellectual and 
moral characters. I would now make some suggestions, with a view 
to the correction of the evils of which just complaint has been made. 
These are submitted to the community in the hope, that they may 
lead to the adoption of some measures for a reform so much needed. 

I believe the tendency of the circumstances, in which the factory 
operatives are placed, is to degrade them as a class ; and further- 
more that through them somewhat of deterioration is diffused among 
the community at large, and much moral and physical evil must in- 
evitably be entailed upon posterity. It is therefore for the well-being 
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of the eommunity generally, and the welfare of the factory opera- 
tives especially, that I have pointed out the evils Jo Which they are 
subjected. And I would warn them to beware, lest yet other feyils 
be added to their condition, by the never satisfied corpoiations, 
which if unchecked, will in time reduce them to the miserable de- 
gradation of the operatives of England. I would arouse them to a 
sense of their danger, that they may, ere it be too late, take meas- 
ures for the amelioration of their condition and for guarding their 
inalienable rights, not only to live, but also to rinjoi/ the blessings of 
Heaven, from being stolen away one by one, till they shall become 
as mere serfs of a purse-proud aristocracy, for whose support they 
oiust labor, and to whom they must kneel and beg for the privilege 
to toil for thsir bread. 

But I know that by my course in this matter, 1 incur the censure 
of very many of that class of persons, for whose welfare I herein 
labor. Fori know by experience somewhat of human nature. The 
number of those is not small, who, when lulled to sleep in fancied 
security, and enjoying a dream of happiness never to be realized, 
while the wily serpents paid to deceive are whispering sweet flattery 
in their loo-willing ears, complain, if an honest and true friend, 
foreseeing that destruction is hanging over them awid just ready to 
burst in fury upon their heads, raise a halloo to awaken them from 
their slumber, and tell them of their danger. " Let us sleep on" — 
they murmur in their broken sleep — "disturb us not by your clamor 
about evils we know nothing about, and dangers we see not." 

What then is the duty of the philanthropist ? Shall his voice be 
silest, because those for whom he speaks will not hear? Shall ha 
turn from and leave them to their sinking fate, because they pervert 
the sober truths he speaks, and laugh to scorn, him who would be 
their benefactor ? And must the lessons of experience, taught by 
the miseries of those who have suffered in the old world, be lot-t in 
their effect upon the operatives in the new world, because they will 
listen to the flattery of those interested to deceive them, rather than 
hear the warning voice of their true friends, who would have them 
free from all thralldom? Nay — let not the philanthropist keep si- 
lence. Let him not cease to speak truth, and demand justice. Let 
him not relax his exertions for the rights of man. But let him put 
forth all his powers to arouse the people, that through the influence 
of the public sentiment, and by the enactment of just and equal laws, 
the laboring classes may be raised to that position in society, which 
they, by their industry and usefulness merit; — and let him boldly 
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assert and maintain the great truth, that i3 now indeed practically 
forgotten, — that equality is the birth-right of man. 

But what can be done for the correction of the evils to which fac- 
tory operatives are subjected, and for the amelioration of their con- 
dition ? In the first place then, let this fact be instilled into the 
minds of the operatives in the mills, and into the minds of the whole 
community also, (lor the interests of the mass of the community and 
the interests of the operatives are mutual, ) — that the interest of the 
employers is directly adverse to the interest of the employed. This 
is a truth which they seem hardly to have thought of; and it would 
seem that the corporations in this city, if not elsewhere, have striven 
to give them an opposite impression. For persons employed in the 
m. Is, who are the time-serving, soul-vvantii g, parasitical expectants 
of sorporations favours, are often heard v\ Inning around, without the 
least sign that an independent thought or feeling ever existed in 
their bosoms — "that the interests of the corporations and the opera- 
tives are one and the same; — that it is the duty of the operatives to 
act in all things — even to VOTE as their employers wish, and dic- 
tate." They seem to think, that they are to be benefitted by an in- 
crease of the profits of the corporations. — Rut was there a case ever 
known, of the stockholders dividing with the operatires any portion 
of their increased dividends — even when those dividends have a- 
inounted to forty per cent per annum? Poor fools! can they not see, 
that the means, chiefly used for advancing the interests of the stock- 
holders and augmenting their profits, is, by directly or indirectly 
reducing the wages, or by adding in some way, new burdens upon the 
ulready oppressed operatives? And can they not see, that they are 
ill this manner used as tools, which nt the dictation of the employ- 
ers, are turned against their own interests? — They are in jail made 
unwittingly to riv.t the chains of their own slavery. 

Tke interest of the employers is, to obtain tl.e greatest possil.le 
amount of labor for the least possible compensation ; — the interest 
of the employed is, to render the least possible amount of labor and 
time for ihe. greatest possible compensation. The corporations im- 
dei-<!.ind this matter much better than do the operatives, or the com- 
munity. And to promote their own interest in opposition to thct 
welfare of the operatives, they keep in active operation all the means, 
they can control by their associated wealth and monopolising char- 
ters. And in addition to the advantages, they possess by virtue of 
their corporate powers, the large manuf xturing corporations form 
combination's of Corporations, which, acting in concert, regulate the 
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wages, the operatives may recehe for llieir lubor, and dictate to 
the.n by an irresistible fi.it, the number of hours they shall toil. — 
There is no mutual acknowledgment of each others rights, in the 
dealings between these incorporated employers and those who labor 
for them. — The laborers are not at all consulted as to what shdl be 
their compensation, — their right to a voice in relation to the matter 
is virtually denied. After having been lured here and placed in 
circumstances, in a measure dependent, they are imperatively told, 
(in fact, if not in the word-) to labor thus, and for such compensa- 
tion or starve. 

Let it be understood then, that there is an operatives' interest, as 
we'll as an employers' interest. And when, as we have seen, the 
employers — the corporations, take advantage of every circumstance, 
and use all the means in their power, and even band together and 
form a " combination of corporations " to advance their own inteiests 
and act ag'iinst the interests of the operatives, let the operatives, 
and all those whose interests ;.re identical with theiis, learn a les- 
son from their management, and gather together and marshal them- 
selves under the banner of the " Operatives," to protect their own 
interests and contend for their own rights. The corporations pos- 
sess all the advantages of associated wealth, and the combined in- 
fluence of many individuals, directed into one channel. Let all the 
people then, whose interests are in any manner allied to the well- 
being of the operatives, associate themselves together, and by the 
union of hearts and hands joined in the same cause, gather strength 
and influence that shall be effectual. In this manner, there may be 
eiealed in the minds of the community a feeling sense of the 
wrongs suffered by the operatives, until public opinion, all resistless, 
shall demand that their oppression shall cease. 

The condition of the ten thousand operatives of Lowell, calls a- 
loud for reform ; and this call, that goes forth from the queen city 
of the American manufacturing interest, is echoed back from al- 
most every village in New England, by the many times ten thousand 
operatives in similar circumstances; and this again is re-echoed 
from the sunny vales and rocky hills, in a low moan that coVnes from 
the humble dwellings of the farmers, by the many thousands of poor 
watiros in the prime of life, worn out in factory slavery, who have 
§ >ue home to receive the last farewell of their weeping kindred and 
friends, and to die among the scenes of their childhood. 

Let not the community turn a deaf ear to this call. But let re- 
form be demanded at [ha hards of the corporations, v, ho make large 
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dividends, accumulated by llie sufferings of overworked humanity. 
Let public opinion demand that more commodious boarding-house* 
be provided, where the operatives may live in smaller families, so 
that they may be relieved from the noise and confusion, not to say 
anything of the immoral tendencies, arising from 40 or 50 persons 
being crowded into one small tenement. Let them if they choose, 
have at the boarding-houses an opportunity for some retirement, that 
they may read or write, or offer up their devotions to their God, 
without being interrupted by unwelcome intrusions. And let them 
He longer be crowded together like swine in their sleeping apart- 
ments. Let the price of board be so regulated, that it may suffi- 
cient, not only to furnish enough of wholesome food for the support 
of the body, but to make ample nrovision for cleanliness and com- 
fort. Let them be allowed at least an hour for their meals, instead 
of the twenty or thirty minutes now, as it were grudgingly eked out 
to them. These evils, together with many others, constitute the 
condition of factory operatives a most miserable servitude, by which 
their character, moral and physical, is degraded, and in conse- 
quence of which, they are considered as a kind of inferior caste, 
with whom persons claiming respectability must not associate; — and 
therefore they must be reformed. 

But there is the greatest need for reform in relation to the num- 
ber of hours devoted to labor. This is the gfeatest evil in the con- 
dition of factory operatives. Being obliged to labor from twelve to 
thirteen hours per day, and being under the control of the " factory 
bell " from fourteen to fifteen hours out of the twenty-four, is in- 
deed slavery — and that too most abominable. Persons under such 
circumstances can be but parts of human beiags ; for in order to de- 
velope the whole man, they must not only labor with their hands, 
but must have opportunity for recreation and amusement, and must 
cultivate the moral and intellectual faculties. Where they are re- 
quired to labor so many hours, they cannot have opportunities for 
these things, so necessary to man. They can only eat, sleep and 
work. This evil is so enormous, that even Doctor Bartlett, in his 
attempt to gloss over the situation of the factory operatives, al- 
though he could discover no other evil in their condition, could not 
pass it without a notice. For the correction of tire evil, he relies 
upon the " progress of justice and philanthropy, and the tendencies 
of labor-saving machinery." But I would warn the operatives', that 
a raliance upon the " justice and philanthropy " of the corporations, 
is totally vato ; for these qualities have exhibited themselves in their 
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management, by their adding to the hours of labor within the last 
twelve years, at least fifteen minutes per day. The only manner in 
wliich this evil can be corrected, is by legislative regulation. This 
must be effected by the operatives themselves, and those having an 
interest in their welfare, — by their sleeplessly watching their own 
interests, and guarding their own rights, at the ballot box. They 
must look to it, that legislators be elected, who will see that the 
rights of man are protected, rather than contrive by special grant3 
and monopolies, to enrich the idle drones of society, by adding new 
burdens upon the poor and industrious laborers. 

I propose legislative regulation of the hours of labor by factory 
operatives, because I can see no other way in which this tremendous 
and universally admitted evd can be conecied. I am from princi- 
ple opposed to all legislative interference in relation to all matters of 
*oci;l intercourse between man and man, any farther than is abso- 
lutely necessary to protect the weaker in the enjoyment of their 
rights, unmolested by the stronger. 1 would have all matters of bar- 
gain and trade — and all the relations between employer and em- 
ployed, left free from all interference and all regulations, except 
such as may arise from the " natural laws " of trade. Principally 
for these reasons, I am also opposed to all corporations, established 
to foster private interests and lo advance private speculations. I 
would have no special privileges granted to any persons, unless they 
are necessary for the welfare of the community at large, and then 
only, in cases,where more wealth and power is required than private 
enterprise can command. Whether the manufacturing corporation* 
are necessary for the public welfare I do not intend to decide ; but 
as 1 will not lure dispute the wisdom of our legislators, I will take it 
for granted they are. 

The legislature, in granting the special privileges conveyed by their 
charters, created in fact great, overgrown, fictitious persons,, posses- 
sing more influence, and more power than does any individual — or 
real person. IT some special powers be not conveyed by a char- 
ter, an act of insorporation would be entirely useless and worthless. 
The special powers and privileges of corporation", are asked and 
granted upon the plea, that the grant of power is necessary for the 
welfare of community — for the public good. But powers thus grant- 
ed for the public good, without restriction, can be used by the recip- 
ients of such powers, (or private interests, and for private specula- 
tions. 

Are the powers granted to manufacturing corporations, used sole- 
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ly and exclusively for the public good? Such a supposition would 
l>c rating the persons interested in, and having the management of 
the corporations as something more than men. The manufacturing 
corporations take all possible advantage of the powers granted them 
for the public good, and use them for the promotion oft/air own in- 
terests. Being thus used, the powers granted professedly for t tie 
benefit of the community, aire brought to bear directly against the 
interests of the greater portion of the community — those who are 
obliged to labor for their bread. But not content with the advanta- 
ges over private individuals, which they possess by virtue of their 
charters, the manufacturing corporations increase still further, their 
influence and power, by the combinations and agreements, that 
openly or tacitly exist among the principal corporations throughout 
New England, by which they — the employers arbitrarily establish 
the amount of compensation, free men and free women shall receive 
for their labor, and the number of hours they shall be compelled to 
tod. Against the tremendous influence of these " combined corpo- 
rations," all remonstrance and appeal of the operatives are vain. 
After having been lured here, and placed iti circumstances in a mea- 
sure dependent, their voice is no more heard, as to what shall be 
their situation and condition, or what they shall receive for their la- 
bor, than is the voice of the negro slaves, who work under the lash 
of the cotton planters, or of the more un r o tunate slaves that delve 
in the Siberian mines. Combinations of the operatives it is true 
are sometimes formed, to counteract the oppression of corporation 
influences ; but they are of no avail ; — 'for a large portion of them 
spend all their wages as fast as they are permitted to earn them, and 
many do not save enough to enable them to live a single week with- 
out labor. They must labor for their bread, and for such pay and 
upon such terms as are offered them. They are completely at the 
rvieicy of interested, selfish, soulless corporations, and must submit 
to their dictation in all things, or be turned out into the world, to 
wander in se rch ol some other means to provide themselves with 
daily bread. 

Here then, we see the necessity for legislative protection to the 
operatives in the factories. If indeed it be indispensable to the 
public good, that great and powerful manufacturing corporations be 
created, — let them be chartered. But it should be remembered, that 
this is legislation for the special benefit of the "employers' interest;" 
— that by these clurters, increased powers are granted to associated 
wealth, that may be and are used adversely to the " interest of the 
employed." Justice therefore demands, that the legislature, which 
puts power in tiie hands of " employers," that they can use to op- 
press and degrade tlao working claises — " the employed," should 
erect a barrier, to defend the operatives from the encroachments of 
this same chartered power ; — and that it should throw around them 
the shield of the law, to guard their rights — the rights of ftumnnity, 
— and protect them from being trampled in the dust, and reduced 
to a degrading servitude to the rich and powerful, by means of the 
ponderous machinery of corporations, created for the public good- 
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I ask therefore, in the name of Justice and Humanity, that factory 
operatives may he protected, by a law restricting the hours of labor 
to some number, that may he deemed consistent with the laws of 
nature — to some number, that will allow them an opportunity to 
improve their intellectual and moral faculties, without robbing their 
bodies of the repose nature requires. And could a reform to this 
effect be made in the condition of factory operatives, much would 
be done thereby, to relieve them fro:n the physical and moral evils, 
that are now sinking them in degradation. And for laws to this 
effect we have in this state, a precedent in point. 

Legislation in relation to the employment of factory operatives, is 
no new thing. A law has already been enacted in our common- 
wealth, by which manufacturing establishments are forbidden to 
employ persons under the age of fifteen, unless they attend school a 
certain length of time every year. Let the principles, upon which 
that law is based, he applied to^the greater evil of over-working the 
physical powers of the operatives. 

But there are those, that cannot or will not see any common in- 
terest between the operatives and the people at large, who will ask, 
— 'what right the community have to dictate to us how long we shall 
labor?" Say they " if the operatives work fifteen hours per day, 
they do it voluntarily- — receive their pay for it, and it is their own 
business." 

But when we see tens of thousands of females, whether volunta- 
rily or involuntarily, devoting fourteen or fifteen hours per day to 
factory servitude, and thereby neglecting their intellectual and mor- 
al faculties, by which the Creator has distinguished them from the 
brutes ; — and when we know, that by so doing, they are not only 
destroying their healths, but are becoming degraded and demoralized, ht re 
we not a right, and is it not our duty, to protect Humanity from abuse ? 
Mnny of the operatives are girls, who are excited to work by the hope of 
making great wages, and think not that they are in the meantime losing 
that, for which no money will repay them. But shall they be permitted in 
their heedlessness or ignorance, to sell their health, and to sacrifice the in- 
tellect and moral capacities of the human mind, for money ? — But they alone 
do not suffer the penalties for violating the laws of their nature : — the com- 
munity suffers also ; and therefore has a right, on its ctcn account to look 
to this matter. If the operatives or any portion of them deteriorate in health 
and morality, so as to become a burden to the community, it is right that 
the community should look into their condition and reform the evils, from 
which they suffer. But it is frequently urged, that the factory operatives 
stay in the mills hut comparatively a short time, and then return to the com- 
munity fiom which they came. It is thus argued, that they do not stay long 
enough to become much degraded in character. But let it be remembered, 
that thfir places in the mills are filled by others from the community, who 
are suffering the same evils, from which they have escaped. The operation 
of the evils does not cease by a change of operatives. And if one set of 
hands do not stay till they become entirely toorn out and utterly degraded, 
but by a change of hands, the effects of the evils be divided among many, 
the whole effect upon the character of community at large, is not less, be- 
cause more extensively divided. Moreover, so many of the females being 
called to factory labor, some of them will necessarily become moth- 
ers of posterity ; and injuring, as many do irreparably, their physical con- 
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stitutions by over-working in the mills, they will transmit constitutional dis- 
abilities to their offspring, who will in time come forward and take the 
places of the present generation. Community then certainly has a right to 
take measures for the correction of evils so extensive in their ultimate effects. 
And not only has it a right, but it is called upon by the stern voice of duty 
to itself — duty to the oppressed and over- worked operatives, and duty to 
posterity yet unborn, who are to fill our places, and inherit from us the glo_ 
rious liberty, fur which our fathers bled;— and whose duty it will in turn 
become, to transmit this greatest of human blessings, unimpaired to their 
posterity forever. 

But there is another reason why, all other means being ineffectual, legis- 
lation should be resorted to in relation to this matter. The hours of labor 
by factory operatives, should be abridged, that they may enjoy, what is by 
the intention of the Creator their right, the benefit of the labor-saving ma- 
chinery put in operation by their hands. God created the sun to shine upon 
the just and the unjust. He causes the rain to fall alike upon all — the rich 
and the poor — and He, in his wisdom and impartial benevolence, designed 
labor-saving machinery for the benefit of alt his intelligent creatures, — to 
assist them in providing for themselves food and raiment for the comfort of 
their bodies, in order to allow them more time for the cultivation of their 
intellectual and moral faculties. 

Labor-saving machinery is not the result of any power created by any 
man. It is but the effect of the laws of matter, ordained by God, acting in 
the elements of his creation — air, earth, and water. If a man by combining 
these elements, and properly directing the natural action of one upon anoth- 
er, make a machine that will perform the labor of many men, he has no right 
to the exclusive benefit of that machine, unless he can create the pow er 
that keepj that machine in operation. Power, no man can create. It is 
created alone by the Almighty God— our God as well as his. And after 
compensating him for his toil in contriving and making the machine ; all 
mankind have an inalienable right to share the benefits, that arise from its 
operation by the use of the power, created by our Father for the assistance 
of all his children. 

The tremendous powers of air, steam and the waterfall.are performing work 
that would require the labor of millions of men. But do the millions of 
those that labor, labor less than they did before these powers were used to 
keep in operation labor-saving machinery 1 ? The Merrimack, that once 
wasted all its force and fretted away its great power in madly rushing over 
the craigs of the rocky channel of Pawtucket, and served but to excite tha 
superstitious wonder of the poor Indian as he gazed upon the foam of its 
wrath, and fancied he heard the voice of his God — the Great Spirit, uttered 
in its mighty roar, is now stopped ere it uselessly plunges in its mad career, 
and is made to do the labor of many thousands. But are the laboring 
classes of New England thereby relieved in any degree from toil ? The 
power of the Merrimack, by means of the machinery it moves, saves the 
labor of afcjo, that are born to wealth and influence, and adds many long 
hours of toil, to the burdens of those, who are doomed by necessity to labor 
for their bread. By its power — the power that God created for the assist- 
ance of universal man. a few of the rich, who have monopolized all its ben- 
efits, are relieved from all toil, and are moreover enabled to spend their 
time in the enjoyment of princely luxury, while those who labor, are not 
only obliged to toil longer than before, but compared with their employers, 
are, as a class, sinking day by day, co a still deeper degradation. 

But such apologists for the corporations as Doctor Bartlett, comes Judas- 
like, in pretended friendship to the toiling thousands, and- tells them that 
'■labor-saving machinery will abridge their hours of labor." But if this 
be ever done, it will not be done by the voluntary consent of their employ- 
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era, who are enriched by the productions of labor-saving machinery. For 
all improvements, by which machinery is rendered more productive, adds 
to the motives of its owners to keep it in continual operation, and conse- 
quently to protract to the greatest possible extent, the operatives hour* of 
labor. If a machine be so improved, that it produces ten times the amount 
of profit to the owner, his motives will be increased ten fold, to compel if 
ke can, the operative who tends that machine, to labor mere hours. We 
consequently see, that in New England, where labor-saving machinery bus 
been brought to the greatest perfection, the operatives in the factories work 
more hours, than do the laboring classes of any portion of the known world. 
This is what labor-saving machinery has done. If it shall ever abridge 
the hours of labor, it must be in obedience to the voice of the operatives 
themselves, united with the voices of the laboring classes in all useful »c- 
cupations in society, who constitute the mass of the community, and whose 
interests are the same as their interests, — who are bone of their bone, and 
flesh of their flesh. This voice, in order to be effectual, must go forth from 
souls that feel the wrongs they suffer — from souls that are conscious of the 
'.bains that bind them in slavery, and of oppression, that is crushing them 
in the dust. It must be the voice of men awakened from the lethargy in 
which they have bfeen dreaming of freedom — of men determined to obtain 
that liberty, with but the shadoics of which, they have been beguiled. It 
must be a voice, that shall fearlessly thunder forth the condemnation of the 
oppressor, and demand as a right, that the operatives shall share the bene- 
fits of labor-saving machinery, a blessing the Creator designed lor all his 
children. 

Thus much have I written for the benefit of the "Operatives in the mills,"' 
a numerous and increasing class in New England, who are subjected to 
!»reat evils by those, who grow ndi by their toil and sweat, — evils, that 
will, if not speedily corrected, reduce them to abject degradation. I haie 
exposed the wrongs they suffer, in order that their condition may be ameli- 
orated, by the voice of an intelligent community. I have expressed myself 
in the language of truth — fearlessly and plainly. And I lay these mv 
statements and opinions before the public.not with the high sanction of great 
names and honorable titles. I ask for tliem the careful attention of all, and 
that they be judged by thier intrinsic merits alone. If they bear the im- 
press of truth and candor, I ask of the community, which is certainly deep- 
ly interested in the matter, to examine into the condition of factory opera- 
tives and see if these things be so. From the operatives, I expect no fa- 
vorable reception of my message, that tells them, they are not in a situa- 
tion that commands the respect that belongs to all. "if they spurn my ef- 
forts for their true welfare, I care not — 1 am alike indifferent to smiles or 
frowns. Had 1 sought the popular favor, flattery would have bought it. I 
have discharged a duty that weighed upon me, and that called forth the 
words I have written. If any shall be aroused by them to a realizing sense 
of the wrongs I have exposed, and exert their influence for a reform,! shall 
be amply rewarded for my labor. But if they fall unheeded and unheard, 
I bear a proud consciousness of right, that outweighs all considerations 

a consciousness that I have delivered my message'for Equality, for Jus- 

~ and the rights of Humanity. 
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